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HE Locarno agreement has been followed by 
severe political crises, both in Paris and in 
Berlin. The French political crisis, of course, 
has nothing to do with foreign affairs; it arose on a 
purely financial issue, and has led, in effect, merely to 
the retirement of M. Caillaux—which will in no way 
affect the general policy of the French Government. 
The German crisis, however, was due directly to the 
decisions reached at Locarno, and is therefore more 
serious from a European point of view. The German 
Nationalist party, upon whose support the Government 
has hitherto largely relied, has decided to refuse to 
ratify the promises and concessions given and obtained 
by Herr Luther and Dr. Stresemann, at Locarno. 
This decision, however, does not appear to have any 
depth of conviction behind it; it is less an assertion 
of the Party’s strength than a confession of its weakness 
—of its timid inability, that is to say, to adapt its 
policy to new circumstances. For about the general 
state of German public opinion there is no doubt at all. 
The Chancellor has hinted that a General Election may 
be necessary, and all commentators seem to be agreed 
that in that event the German Electorate will give a 
verdict overwhelmingly favourable to ratification. The 
fate of the Security Pact need not therefore be regarded 
as at stake, either in France or in Germany. Whatever 
“reconstructions ” may take place it will be ratified. 
The disappearance of M. Caillaux, however, may prove 
to be serious in another respect. We have never given 
much credence to the legend of his financial “‘ genius,” 
but when a Caillaux has failed to bring order into the 
chaos of French finance it will be doubly hard for 
another to succeed. 
* * . 
The Council of the League of Nations has shown 
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a commendable promptitude in its handling of the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier affair. There was no beating 
about the bush on Monday. The disputants were 
ordered to cease hostilities at once and to withdraw 
their forces into their own territories within sixty 
hours. This order was in form addressed to both 
sides, but in fact to Greece, since it does not appear 
that there were any Bulgarians across the frontier. 
The Greeks adopted a conciliatory tone in Paris ; 
but according to the latest reports their troops are still 
in Bulgaria, and they allege that fresh attacks have 
been made on them by the Bulgarians. Sofia, on the 
contrary, charges the Greeks with reopening fire. 
British, French and Italian officers have gone to the 
scene of action, but their reports have not arrived as 
we write, and it is impossible to say precisely how 
matters stand. What we can say, however—and do 
say most emphatically—is that Greece’s conduct at 
the outset of this affair was scandalous, and that her 
subsequent proceedings are viewed with the gravest 
suspicion throughout Europe. Even if it were true 
that Bulgarian soldiers were the original aggressors 
(which is exceedingly doubtful—the story of the firing 
on the Greek officer with a white flag now appears to have 
been an invention), Greece’s Corfu methods put her 
utterly in the wrong. It is said that the League 
Council seriously discussed the ordering of a blockade 
under Article 16 of the Covenant, if Greece showed 
recalcitrance. We hope the hotheads in Athens will 
see before it is too late which way the wind is blowing. 
And we hope the Council will not abate its energy in 
dealing with this defiance of international decency. 
” * *~ 

There is no longer any attempt, even in official 
circles in Paris, to conceal the gravity of the Syrian 
situation. Very likely there is exaggeration in the 
reports that have poured in on us from correspondents 
and refugees, and General Sarrail may have something 
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to say which will put a better complexion on his recent 
operations. But the bombardment of Damascus will 
take a lot of explaining away. The story reads like some 
episode in the Middle Ages, save that there is nothing 
medisval about the French weapons of to-day. The 
shelling appears to have lasted for a night and a day 
(according to some accounts for even longer), and to 
have been begun without warning. Tanks spread 
terror and destruction in the streets of the city. Enor- 
mous damage has been dene, and the casualties are said 
to number between 2,000 and 3,000. The Bedouin, 
we are told, are now taking revenge by destroying 
Christian villages in the countryside, and General 
Gamelin’s forces are experiencing the utmost difficulty 
in cutting their way out of the Druse mountains. 
General Sarrail has assured Lord Plumer that there 
have been no casualties among Europeans; but both 
Europeans and Americans are incensed by the peremp- 
tory orders to foreign subjects to evacuate Damascus 
and by the damage to their properties. Whether all 
this sorry mess is to be regarded as the fault or the 
misfortune of General Sarrail, we are not yet in a position 
to say. But in any case it is incredible that he should 
be allowed to stay in Syria. France will have no easy 
task in calming the passions that have been aroused. 
Unless she sets about it very seriously, it may mean 


the end of her mandate. 
* * * 


In Milan this week Signor Mussolini offered a com- 
placent review of the results of three years of Fascist 
government. He said that 3,000 important administra- 
tive measures had been passed, and that if all these 
had been submitted to Parliament, only a tiny pro- 
portion of them could have become law. The object 
of Fascismo, he said, was “‘to reduce all the powers of 
Parliament,” and it had been so far successful that it 
could now be overthrown only by force. All this would 
seem to be true enough, but we still cannot help 
wondering how much longer the Italian people will 
continue to tolerate even the most practically successful 
régime which is based on such principles. For there is 
another side to the picture. On another page this week 
we print a second article from our correspondent, 
Mr. James Murphy, dealing with the state of the 
administration of justice in Italy under Fascismo. 
Everybody in Europe knows that if an honest journalist, 
like Mr. Murphy, were to return to Italy, after having 
written such articles as he has lately written in England, 
France and America, his life would probably not be 
worth more than a few days’ purchase. How, then, 
is it possible to regard Signor Mussolini’s Italy as a 
civilised country? But do the Italians care at all 
whether we so regard it or not? It is widely understood 
that Signor Mussolini is now arranging for the opening 
of a new “Colonial” war against Turkey and has 
already made certain agreements preliminary to that 
project with the Russian Government. The nineteenth 
century, he declared at Milan, was the century of Italian 
independence, the twentieth “must be the century of 
our power.” He is certainly a dangerous person. 

* * * 


Mr. F. A. Macquisten, M.P., in a letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister, has raised once more the old anti- 
Trade Union banner of the Conservative party; and 
he has raised it in a manner which will make it very 
difficult for the leaders of the Party to ignore his 
demand—as no doubt they would desire. Mr. Macquis- 
ten has, of course, behind him a very large body of 
Conservative opinion, both in the House and in the 
country, but that he can command the support in the 
division lobby of an actual majority of Conservative 
members seems to us improbable. He represents and 


expresses all those genuinely conservative tendencies 
which led in the past to the Conservatives being dubbed 
“the stupid Party.” But the present Cabinet is not 


stupid, and has shown no intention of committj 
party suicide by using its temporary majority to fore. 
upon the twentieth century the views and shibboleths 
of the nineteenth. Gentlemen like Mr. Macquiste, 
seem unable to recognise the difference between ch. 
which may be reversed and changes which have “ com, 
to stay.” He desires to abolish not only the “ politica) 
levy,’’ but the legal right known as “ peaceful picketing.” 
He might as well propose to abolish the income-tay 
the Parliament Act, the constitution of the Irish Fre. 
State, and all the other ancient bugbears of the Toryism 
of the last generation. We may respect his Quixote 
faithfulness to his ideals, but it is not so easy ty 
admire his intelligence. 
ok * 

The appeal to the Privy Council on behalf of the 
seven men convicted in the Malabar Hill murder cage 
was heard this week and dismissed by a bench consisting 
of Lords Dunedin and Sumner and Sir John Edge. 
The case is unprecedented in character, and, by reason 
of the fact that the men sentenced to death ap 
Indian officers in the service of the State of Indore, 
it is of exceptional interest in India. Abdul Kade 
Bawla, the murdered man, was a rich Mohammeda, 
of Bombay, the protector of the dancing-girl, Mumta 
Begum, who for many years has been a favourite 
of the Maharaja of Indore, in Central India. After 
a sensational trial seven men were convicted in May, 
three to death, and four to transportation for life. 
The petition to the Privy Council was argued by Sir 
John Simon, who contended that leave to appeal 
should be granted on two main grounds : first, that the 
case had not been reviewed by any superior court in 
India, and secondly that the Bombay jury had been 
misdirected on the essential facts concerning the con- 
spiracy to abduct Mumtaz Begum, which led to the 
murder of Bawla. In dismissing the petition, Lon 
Dunedin said that their lordships would write their 
opinions. The difficulties presented by the case in 
India are obvious. An abduction conspiracy, organised 
in a Native State, the ruling chief of which had a direct 
and notorious interest in the principal character in the 
case, adds a serious complication to a murder which was 
actually committed in British India. Nor is it a simple 
matter for the Indian authorities to be confronted 
with the duty of carrying out a death sentence nearly 
a year after the crime. 

* * * 

The Municipal Elections, which take place in England 
and Wales on Monday, and in Scotland on Tuesday, 
are again being fought, not on any definite issue or 
group of issues, but mainly on party lines. Over most 
of London and in many provincial towns, the non- 
Labour parties are in coalition against Labour, and the 


issue is being stated, in quarters hostile to Labour, as | 


> 


that of “economy versus extravagance ” in municipal 
administration. There appears, however, to be no 
convincing evidence that Labour is more “ extrava- 
gant’ than the other parties, or they more “eco 
nomical”’ than Labour. It is true that rates tend to 
be high in the few places where Labour is in power; 
but this is in general due to the fact that Labour controls 
only districts in which there is much poverty and dis- 
tress, and the product of a rate is low and the need for 
expenditure great. It is true also that the Labour 
Party as a rule takes a more generous view of the needs 
of the public services; but this, as we point out on 
another page of this issue, is not a mark of a spend- 
thrift spirit. In London there has been a ferocious 
anti-Socialist campaign waged by the Conservative 
Press. What the Municipal Reformers fear is a small 
poll, for a small poll always tends to favour the Labour 
Party. Hectic efforts are, therefore, being made to 
stir the mugwumps—and especially the female mug 
wumps—out of their sluggish ways. The more dema- 
gogic papers bother themselves very little about argu 
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ment; they are content to shout “ Socialist successes 
mean Red ruin.” But the Daily Mail has found one 
new reason why all good citizens should help to “ keep 
out or kick-out ” the Labour candidates next Monday. 
It is to be a “ warning to our Government to drop its 
Socialistic measures.”” Mr. Baldwin should be grateful 
to Lord Rothermere for this timely hint! For our 
part, we do not expect the polls to make any sweeping 
changes. We lament the apathy which is shown over 
municipal politics; but we do not believe it will be 
shaken off until we get those large measures of local 
government reform that are so urgently needed. 
* * + 


The Coal Commission has been busy taking evidence 
this week. It has heard the iron and steel manu- 
facturers, who have a deep interest in cheap coal, 
but are apparently still disposed to rely rather on 
competition between collieries than on any scientific 
reorganisation of the pits as a means to getting it. 
It has heard the Engineering Standards Committee, 
which promises substantial economies from the stan- 
dardisation of colliery requisites. And it has heard the 
Ministry of Labour, which has tendered evidence 
showing the relation between the wages paid in the coal 
mines and in other industries. The evidence shows— 
what most people knew before—that there are on the 
one hand other big groups of workers who are a good 
deal worse off than the miners, and on the other a large 
number whose wages have gone up a good deal more. 
Engineering and shipyard workers are revealed as having 
the worst conditions, while the printers and the lower- 
paid grades on the railways show the largest percenta 
advances upon pre-war rates. Miners’ wages, while 
not the worst, have gone up considerably less than 
the cost of living, even without taking any account of 
the much heavier incidence of unemployment and short 
time. In short, the evidence, without in any way 
affecting the miners’ case for higher wages, shows that 
distribution of income between workers in different 
occupations has been radically altered by the war, and 
that on the whole the changes have benefited the less 
skilled at the expense of the more highly-skilled grades 
of workers. 

* * * 

A further reduction in the number of registered 
unemployed is announced this week by the Ministry 
of Labour, and the total is now only a little higher than 
it was a year ago. What is still difficult to discover is 
how far this reduction represents a real improvement, 
and how far it is the result of more stringent adminis- 
tration at the Employment Exchanges, or of merely 
seasonal causes. Even if it were wholly the fruit of a 
real bettering of trade, there would be nothing in it 
to justify the optimistic forecasts of trade revival 
which are now being made in certain quarters. Lan- 
cashire, it is true, is hopeful just now owing to the 
unexpected magnitude of the American cotton crop, 
which is said to be certain to cause a fall in prices. 
But elsewhere there is no great ground for optimism, 
though the exports of machinery have shown of late 
a marked improvement. The iron and steel trades, 
like the coal trade, are still very bad, and there is no 
sign of shipyard recovery. At the moment, the position 
may be growing on the whole faintly better; but 
the evidence points to no substantial change in the near 
future. Meanwhile, we are already into the winter, 
and there is no sign of any new plans for the provision 
of work. Apparently, the country has settled down, 
under Tory government, to a purely fatalistic attitude. 
One grows tired of calling in vain for a more courageous 
policy ; but it is necessary at intervals to remind the 
public that every month we let pass makes the essential 
problem harder to deal with, and brings further deterior- 
ation in the character and efficiency of those who have 
been long out of work. 





The amendments put forward by the various Unions 
to the proposed constitution for a big “ Industrial 
Alliance ” have now been issued. In most cases, they 
do not suggest any far-reaching changes in the original 
scheme. The most important proposals come from the 
National Union of Railwaymen; but, contrary to 
expectations, even these appear to imply agreement in 
principle with the plan. The N.U.R., as an “ industrial” 
Union, is chiefly concerned to secure that the Alliance, 
if it is formed, shall conform as far as possible to the 
principle of organisation by industry. It wishes, 
therefore, to insert a clause which will pledge the 
participating Unions, if not to amalgamation, at least 
to close co-operation on industrial lines. The real 
point of this proviso lies, of course, in the N.U.R.’s 
desire to bring to an end on favourable terms its long- 
standing quarrel with the craft Unions of locomotive 
drivers and railway shopmen. It knows that the 
Alliance can achieve little or nothing without its 
co-operation ; for the railways hoid the key position 
in any plan for sympathetic strike action. The railway- 
men are thus in a strong position for getting the other 
Unions to come to terms; but it remains to be seen 
whether the desire for the Alliance is strong enough 
to end a most obstinate and persistent inter-Union 
dispute. It is to be hoped that the dispute will be 
ended ; for during the past twelve years it has been 
a nuisance to all concerned, and has constantly held 
up any satisfactory adjustment of conditions in the 
railway engineering shops. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—With the departure 
of the Archbishop of Melbourne from Ireland a curious 
episode in our politics comes to an end. According to 
himself, he came amongst us on a mission of peace, 
and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his 
farewell appeal to his countrymen to forgive and forget 
the crimes and follies of recent years. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Mannix found it possible to reconcile the part of a 
peacemaker with that of an orator whose speeches, 
professedly non-political, were one long series of 
onslaughts upon the Treaty settlement as the source of 
all our woes. If, as he insisted, his aim was to build 
a bridge, Free Staters might be pardoned for mistaking 
his purpose when they found all his efforts were directed 
towards hacking through the planks on their side of 
the chasm. There is the less excuse for Dr. Mannix in 
that, unlike thoroughgoing Republicans, he expressly 
rules out violence as a remedy. Indeed, at Tralee a 
few days ago he frankly confessed that while in his 
opinion the country did not support the Treaty, this 
did not mean that it was prepared to return anti-Treaty- 
ites to power, a conclusion that makes nonsense of most 
of his previous utterances. At the outset it is believed 
he was hopeful of inducing Republicans to enter the 
Dail by a modification of the oath of allegiance that 
would also be acceptable to the Free State Government. 
This proposal, it is said, fell through because the Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, like other negotiators lay and 
clerical, could not persuade Mr. de Valera to budge an 
inch from a position that nine out of ten of his followers 
recognise has long since become impossible. Whether 
this is true or not, Dublin gossip finds confirmation in 
the fact that when Dr. Mannix was received in the city 
last week the official Republican leader did not appear 
on his platform, though he was present at another public 
meeting earlier in the day. While the extremists had 
no intention of accepting Dr. Mannix as a peacemaker, 
they were quite willing to use him as an instrument, 
for in their present dearth of clerical supporters a 
real live Archbishop is no inconsiderable asset. The 
main result of his Irish expedition is to diminish 
clerical prestige in politics still further, a development 
more distressing to him as a devoted Churchman than 


it is to the majority of Free State citizens. 
A2 
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THE BATTLE OF THE RATES 


A 
this week might well be puzzled by the parties 


who are waging it and the issues on which they are 
fighting. He would find two main groups called Con- 
servatives, or Municipal Reformers, and Labour, 
with a smaller group struggling uncomfortably in 
the centre, called Liberals or Progressives. Almost 
any of the newspapers he picked up would tell him 
that the Labour Party consisted of dangerous fellows, 
and some would go so far as to say that these so-called 
Labour men were not to be distinguished from avowed 
Communist wreckers. He would, of course, soon 
learn that that was nonsense. He would also learn 
without much difficulty that the third party in the 
contest counted for comparatively little, and that 
large numbers of its adherents were either openly or 
under a thin disguise arrayed with the Conservatives 
against the Labour Party. But our Martian would 
find it much harder to discover why Labour is 
considered so dangerous. And a great many plain 
terrestrial Englishmen share his difficulty. 

Is it that “ municipal Socialism” threatens disaster 
to the community? That can hardly be; for the 
most hardened opponents of the Labour Party are 
engaged, and have been engaged for years past, in 
promoting and carrying out schemes of municipal 
Socialism. Over a large part of the field of social 
administration Conservatives profess themselves as 
keen as the Labour Party on collective provision of 
services. They accept Education Acts and Public 
Health Acts. They provide public libraries and parks 
and amusements. They supply electricity and gas 
and water and trams and a hundred other things. 
They interfere with the private purveyors of unwhole- 
some food and drink and houses in the general interest. 
They are even, as the Municipal Reformers in London 
assure us, ardent supporters of the establishment of 
maternity and child welfare centres. In short, so 
far as the bulk of their work is concerned, there appears 
nothing to distinguish the Conservative Socialists 
from the Labour Socialists. What, then, is the meaning 
of this furious attack? The answer, of course, is 
obvious; it is trumpeted from a thousand platforms 
and whispered on a million doorsteps. It is money. 
The battle is a battle of the rates. The prime issue 
with which the electorate is concerned, or is supposed 
to be concerned, is the saving or spending of money. 
As one correspondent in a London newspaper puts 
it: ‘“‘The chief thing the voter wants to know is, 
‘if your candidates are returned, shall I have to pay 
as much as I do now?’” 

In answering that question, says our ingenious 
correspondent, “‘the Municipal Reformers are telling 
the truth about it. They are pledging themselves 
that there shall be no waste, but a rigid overhaul of 
finances, so that economies may be effected without 
imperilling fulfilment of the ratepayers’ real needs.” 
Comfortable words indeed for the elector with high 
principles and a short purse! But there is a catch 


inhabitant of Mars who dropped into the 
middle of the municipal election campaign 
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or two in them. What are these economies that are 
to be effected by a rigid overhaul? We defy anyone 
to prove how any substantial saving is to be made 
in the rates levied by a Metropolitan Borough Coungjj 
under present conditions without imperilling the reg] 
needs of the whole or a part of the ratepayers, 4 
great deal of disingenuous argument has been used to 
show how the rates have fallen in Boroughs where 
a Municipal Reform majority has replaced a Labour 
majority. In many cases rates have fallen as a natura] 
course in the last few years owing to the fall in the 
cost of materials, labour and so on—and that in Labour 
Boroughs as well as in Municipal Reform Boroughs, 
In other cases differences in the total rates paid by 
Londoners have been due mainly to changes in the 
rates which the Borough Council collects for other 
authorities and over which it has, itself, no control, 
And in yet other cases it is urged—and truly enough, 
we think—by the Labour Party that reductions have 
been effected by doing precisely that which the Muni- 
cipal Reformers promise not to do—namely, by adopting 
a cheeseparing policy on vital services. 

How, then, ought the harassed ratepayer to look 
at the matter? He is justified in wanting relief from 
the heavy burden of the rates, and there are legitimate 
ways of getting that relief, if he would but see them, 
But he is not justified, if he has intelligence and public 
spirit, in believing what the Municipal Reformers 
would have him believe, that the expenditure of public 
money is an evil in itself and that the party which 
advocates it is a band of wastrels. The test of ex- 
travagance is not how much money you spend, but 
what you spend it on. Larger sums devoted to edv- 
cation and public health, to the provision of decent 
houses and open spaces, to the improvement and even 
to the beautification of our sordid towns—these are 
not waste. There must naturally be some practical 
limits ; it is Utopian to talk of spending millions where 
only thousands are available. But there are very 
few towns where those limits have been reached— 
which could not, that is to say, stand a little more 
expenditure and be all the better for it. So much 
we—who are no strangers to that sinking feeling in 
the pit of the stomach as we open our rate demand 
notes—should certainly say to a Conservative canvasset. 
But we should say something else besides. We should 
admit that the burden on the ratepayers, or at least on 
the poorer section of them, even if it is not intolerable, 
is irksome and unfair. And we should ask him why 
his friends are so averse to re-distributing it more fairly, 

A comprehensive reform of our local government 
system is long overdue; the present anomalies and 
limitations are a stumbling block both to efficiency 
and to the freedom which genuine democracy demands. 
Included in that scheme of reform there must be changes 
which will enable local authorities to tap new sources 
of income. We do not advocate the abolition of the 
present rating system; but we urge that it should 
be overhauled and supplemented. There are sound 
objections to a local income tax; but there are none 
to a tax on land values. Nor are there any to the 
rating of empty property and the rating of Government 
property at its full value. There is the strongest 
possible case for larger grants-in-aid to local authorities, 
loaded as many of them are with the cost of carrying 
on national or semi-national services. But our Govern- 
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ments have played a sorry trick in this matter. One 
of the services, which by universal consent should be 
a natidnal and not a local charge, is provision for the 
unemployed. Yet, in order to relieve national funds, 
that service has been largely thrust on the Poor Law, 
to the confusion of the Boards of Guardians and the 
chagrin of their ratepayers. And to add a touch of 
cynicism to the jest, this has been done by men who 
had vowed, and are still vowing, that the whole Poor 
Law system was only fit for the scrap-heap! No 
doubt the full humour of it is appreciated by gentle- 
men who, having thus saved a few pounds from the 
tax-collector, can then go and commiserate with the 
victims presented to the rate-collector. Again, there 
is the problem of equalisation of rates. What little 
relief may come out of the Rating and Valuation Bill 
that is now before Parliament remains to be seen. 
But it is pretty clear that there are millions of hard-hit 
ratepayers, especially in the crowded urban areas of 
Outer London, who have nothing to thank the Con- 
servatives for. In the Administrative County of 
London there is a considerable measure of equali- 
sation effected by the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund and the Equalisation of Rates Act of 1894. 
But this principle could, and should, be pushed further 
both in Inner and Outer London. It is preposterous 
that Edmonton should have an elementary education 
rate more than three times, and a poor rate more than 
four times, higher than Hendon. Yet Mr. Baldwin's 
Government turns its back even on the moderate pro- 
posals for greater equalisation made by the 
majority of the Ullswater Commission. 


Finally, there is the possibility of local authorities 
increasing their revenues by the extension of remun- 
erative enterprises. The case for “‘ municipal trading,” 
we are well aware, does not rest merely, or mainly, 
on the opportunities it affords of making public profits. 
In some cases the prime object should rather be to 
supply the citizens with what they want as near cost 
price as possible. But there are cases where profit 
can legitimately be made—and, indeed, is now being 
made. And surely the harassed ratepayer will be 
foolish to forget this when he is thinking of how “ econ- 
omies may be effected without imperilling the fulfil- 
ment of his real needs.’’ He will be told, doubtless, 
by his “economical” mentors that the subject of 
municipal trading is taboo. But suppose he had the 
spunk to inquire why a municipal bakery in Chelmsford 
should be naughtier or more dangerous than the muni- 
cipal oyster beds actually owned by Colchester? Or 
why the London County Council should not run buses 
as well as trams? (Let him not be frightened, by 
the way, of being told that the L.C.C. trams do not 
pay; for the answer is, as Sir Henry Maybury pointed 
out the other day, that it is the privileges enjoyed by 
the privately-owned buses which prevent the trams 
from paying.) This, of course, is an issue of a larger 
kind, and one on which the Conservatives and Labour 
do part company, as they do not on public health and 
houses and education and the rest of the established 
services. It is an issue to be fought out another day. 
The battle of the rates that is to be decided next Monday 
18 concerned with two simpler questions. Is a low 
expenditure the only, or even the chief, measure of 
true public economy ? And, if not, where should the 
Tatepayer look for the relief that he fairly asks for ? 






POLITICS VERSUS FINANCES 


Paris, October 26th. 


ALLEYRAND in his Memoirs tells us that Louis XVI., 
in spite of his personal repugnance, felt obliged to 
recall Necker who by his works, which flattered 

the prevailing ideas, [published at proper intervals, had 
managed to keep the attention of the people fixed upon 
him. This would be an admirable description of the 
means employed by M. Caillaux to prepare his return to 
power. He published from time to time financial mani- 
festoes which were entirely “in the note.” At home and 
abroad he obtained the reputation of a great financier, 
though it would be difficult to find in his political career 
anything to justify the extraordinary prestige which he 
acquired. The tendency now is to expose the blunders 
of Caillaux in pre-war and in post-war days ; Emile Buré 
for example denies his perspicacity, asserting that his 
titles to confidence are false, and recalling that on the 
eve of the war he prevented the French Government from 
contracting a 3 per cent. loan, and permitted Turkey 
to raise money in France which was afterwards to be used 
against France. 

The game of heaping reproaches on Caillaux is easy 
and unworthy. In these columns we were in advance 
sceptical about Caillaux’ ability to save French finances 
when it was the fashion to belaud him beyond measure. 
One recalled that Necker, according to Talleyrand, rendered 
the Revolution inevitable. When M. Caillaux was called 
to office it would have been ungenerous to have uttered 
any word which would have embarrassed him in his task. 
Now that he has failed, it is surely equally ungenerous 
to put the whole blame upon him. It may be that Léon 
Bourgeois, long before Caillaux, endeavoured to introduce 
the income tax into France and obtained the approbation 
of the Chamber. It may be that Caillaux adopted an 
equivocal attitude on the policy which was subsequently 
to aid him in the creation of a personal legend. These 
things are beside the point; Caillaux was accepted by 
his friends and enemies as a technician. Indeed his 
enemies accepted him more readily than his friends in 
this capacity ; for his friends—that is to say, the Radical 
Party and the Socialist Party—from the beginning watched 
him jealously. The very fact that he had been brought 
in to clean up the mess that had been made by the Govern- 
ment of M. Herriot, the present leader of the Radical 
Party, could not but predispose the Herriotists against 
the former leader of the Radicai Party. The circumstances 
in which M. Herriot fell will be remembered; for three 
months the Government had been fulminating against 
inflation, describing it as a fatal step which it would never 
take, while at the same time it was secretly borrowing in 
excess of the legal limit from the Banque de France, and 
permitting the unauthorised and occult issue of additional 
paper. One would have thought that the exposure would 
have discredited those responsible for the inflation; it 
does not appear to have done so. These politicians, 
however, looked upon Caillaux with suspicion. As patriots 
they doubtless wished him success, but as politicians. . 

What is wrong with France is not merely that the public 
finances have been allowed to fall into disorder, but that 
there has never been such untimely political agitation as 
since the advent of the Bloc des Gauches. Politics, if 
one uses the word in its narrow sense of party quarrels, 
personal intrigues, demagogic appeals which are hurtful 
to national interests, have been mischievous; it is possible 
that they will be disastrous. Caillaux was right in 
endeavouring to raise himself above Parliamentary disputes, 
in assuming a purely technical réle. If he could have 
truly managed to keep finances out of the political arena 
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he would have had a better chance. Unfortunately he 
could not exercise a financial dictatorship; and even had 
he been able to impose silence on the politicians, and to 
pursue his task without interference in the sacred precincts 
of the rue de Rivoli, while the rival clans amused them- 
selves around him with inoffensive controversies and 
manceuvres against each other, it would still have been 
incumbent on him to have possessed well-fashioned plans. 
Probably it would be fair to say that it is not only the 
existence of political clans, but the virtual inexistence 
of financial plans, which have brought France to the 
present impasse. M. Caillaux has tried to surround himself 
with mystery. The great scheme has never been produced. 
For six months he has been asking for more time. With 
terrible bitterness Gustave Téry writes: 

At first we were told that M. Caillaux preferred to say nothing 
because he was afraid of indiscretions. He said nothing, and we 
did not insist. Of the enterprises undertaken so mysteriously by 
the Minister, we have known only two ill-considered voyages (to 
London and Washington) and that bizarre gold-loan in which there 
is neither gold nor loan. At the end of six months we permit 
ourselves to ask where we are. What is it that he has found to 
save us? We are told that he has found the method of printing 
more notes. When the situation is so grave one cannot wait six 
months for projects which never materialise. ‘Time has been given 
for the solution of a problem which we were informed had been 
the object of long and ripe studies. 

There may be some exaggeration in this attack, but the 
suggestion that the famous solutions of M. Caillaux are 
locked up in Mme. Humbert’s safe is now generally made. 
He has shown the uncertainty, the absence of direction, 
the reliance on expedients, that have been characteristic 
of his predecessors. There may be an _ explanation ; 
certain French banks—to say nothing of foreign banks— 
are alleged to have joined forces with the politicians and 
to have come into collision with him. But whatever the 
causes, the fact remains that to-day as yesterday we hear 
contradictory proposals of a Treasury moratorium (which 
might bring trade to a standstill), of more inflation (which 
is a slippery slope), of capital levies (which are probably 
impracticable and at any rate will not meet the emer- 
gency), of a reduction of interest on internal loans (which 
however desirable would be rightly regarded by the 
rentiersasa breach of faith on the part of the Government), 
of I know not what besides, including the establishment of 
a sinking fund which would be used to pay off the dis- 
proportionate floating debt. It is useless to discuss any 
particular proposal, because there is no evidence that any 
comprehensive scheme will be adopted. At a given 
moment this or that expedient may be obligatory, but it 
is ultimately useless unless it is accompanied by a com- 
prehensive scheme which will render unnecessary applica- 
tion after application of so-called panacea on so-called 
panacea. It is hard to believe that the capital levy advo- 
cated by the Radicals is meant seriously; it furnishes 
a political cry, not a financial solution ; it serves to place 
Caillaux in opposition to his own party. It is hard to 
believe that a majority can be found either in the Chamber 
or in the Senate to put it into operation. The financial 
expert of the Radical Party, M. Nogaro, at the recent 
Nice Congress, pronounced definitely against it, to the 
embarrassment of his colleagues. They have need of the 
capital levy as a platform on which they can stand with 
the Socialists, but they would possibly be alarmed if 
there were any likelihood of its adoption as a practical 
measure. Until I am convinced to the contrary I do not 
therefore intend to waste space in discussing it seriously. 
The most authoritative writer on political and financial 
subjects in the French press—the most authoritative 
because he brings to the debate a critical mind free from 
party prejudices—is Lucien Romier, the editor of the 
Figaro. He doubts whether the present Parliament with 
its party wrangles, its personal rivalries, and its quarrel 





of systems, can give real results. Will there then be , I 


dissolution ? Loucheur, Caillaux, Painlevé, Herriot, ang 
the rest, cannot change the nature of the problem; the 


individual Minister, caught between the double curren; | 


of economic phenomena and political passions, jg 
ridiculously feeble. M. Romier believes that in itself the 
French financial situation is by no means desperate, byt 
provisional artifices and continued procrastination may be 
fatal. Finance is a science, and moreover is a relatively 
simple science ; but it must be applied scientifically anq 
cannot be left in the hands of Ministers who pull first jp 
one direction and then in another, and are obsessed by 
Parliamentary divisions, ambitions, and strategy. French 
finances, in short, can only be restored by a strong, steady 
effort. Such an effort is impossible if there are to be 
political upheavals which would destroy everything that 
has been done every few months. 

What does this imply? It implies that finances must 
not be left to the mercy of ephemeral Ministers ; they 
must be directed in the framework of an organic lay, 
This law should be binding upon Parliament—the present 
Parliament and the subsequent Parliaments. It should 
not be reversed by the Socialists, Radicals, or Nationalists; 
it should impose upon Francois-Marsal or de Monzie er 
any other Minister a course of action from which he may 
not depart. In this way a prompt reconstitution of fiscal 
administration may be effected and resources assured 
for a number of years to be determined. The chief thing 
is to place finances above the reach of the incessant mobility 
of turbulent public life. One system may be better than 
another, but any sound system is better than no system. 
Once and for all France should decide precisely what she 
wants, and the politicians, if they were wise, would refrain 
from demagogy in this matter, and would accept whatever 
system might be prepared by experts indifferent to political 
fluctuations. It is stability that is essential, not a suc 
cession of more or less happy devices, not a series of 
“‘miracles.”’ But how is such an organic law to be adopted, 
when apparently there is no lack of candidates for the 
post of Finance Minister, when the stock of financial 
geniuses is not exhausted? If Caillaux could not prepare 
and impose such an organic law, who can? His inability 
to do this is of far more importance than his personal 
check. But doubtless the idea of stability will be developed 
by necessity. It is not a personal dictatorship which is 
required, but a dictatorship of financial law, superior to 
Ministers, Governments, and Parliaments. 

SisLEY HupDDLEsTON. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JUSTICE IN ITALY 


N an interview recently given by Signor Mussolini for 
I publication in the current issue of a Fascist periodical, 
Origine Fascista, the Italian Prime Minister is reported 

to have made the following statement : 

When we have got rid of the Matteotti trial, which in its conduct 
and result will turn out to be a new and bitter disappointment for 
our obstinate adversaries, we shall have the ground clear for the 
study and application of reforms. 

So the head of the Italian Government already knows 
what the result of the Matteotti trial will be, though that 
trial has not yet come before the Court. How does he know? 
And if he knows, how can it be claimed that the judiciary is 
in an independent position ? Putting it in its mildest form, 
does not such a statement amount to contempt of court ? 
Could one imagine it’s issuing from the lips of a British 
Prime Minister ? 

I have brought this matter to the notice of some British 
acquaintances who have been plying me with questions 
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hen be a and doubting my answers since my recent return from a flames. About eighteen people were murdered. Hundreds 
Tiot, and sojourn of three years in Italy. They have shown them- were wounded and about six hundred workmen arrested. 
eM 5 the | selves suspicious of my veracity, and fear that I must have Relatives of the wounded were not allowed to visit them in 
© Current given some twist to Mussolini’s statement when translating hospital. Luporini was buried with public honours and the 
sions, is | i from the original. But I must do them the credit of having populace were forced to attend the funeral. Some of the 
itself the bowed before an avalanche of historical facts when I pointed _ principal victims of the Fascist onslaught, such as Advocate 
Tate, but | out how the official Press of the Fascist Government, espe- Consolo, were buried privately by the police and the militia, 
n May be cially the Impero, the Cremona Nuova and the Popolo no relatives being allowed to attend. All this was done 
relatively d'Italia, has been constantly clamouring during the past by the National Militia, that is to say, State troops acting 
cally and twelve months for the acquittal and release of the murderers under the orders of their officers. The significance of this 
Il first in of Dr. Matteotti, the Reformist parliamentary deputy who circumstance has been widely missed, because it is not 
essed by | was killed, under most revolting circumstances, over twelve generally realised abroad that all militant Fascists are now 
French months ago. Such conduct on the part of an authoritative members of the National Militia, that their weapons are 
g, Steady newspaper Press is inconceivable to the British mind— Government property and their officers in the pay and under 
re to be which shows how immeasurable is the gulf that separates the command of the Government. Italian newspapers 
ing’ that our conception of justice from that which is being practised _ were strictly forbidden to report the truth about the Floren- 
in Italy under the present régime. tine atrocities, and dispatches from foreign correspondents 
=o What is the present state of administrative justice in Were sequestrated by the postal authorities. On the other 
S 5 they Italy? This question goes to the very root of the idea of hand, the official news agencies sent false news abroad. The 
nic law, civilised government, and surely it ought to have been ‘Statements which I have made above are vouched for by 
pas sincerely asked long ago by those British publicists who make eye-witnesses, and some of them were published by the 
, should it their business to praise blindly the conditions that now @votidien in Paris, on October 14th. 
onalists; exist in Italy, as if these conditions furnished the ideal What was the reaction on the part of the Government to 
ONZI€ or example of how public affairs ought to be managed in a the Florentine murder orgy? Farinacci and Mussolini 
he may modern nation. On the statute books there is a code of declared that they had nothing to do with the affair. This 
of fiscal laws before which all citizens are equal. Which means that attitude, if not sincere, was necessary—for two reasons. In 
assured these laws have to be administered without prejudicial the first place, about forty per cent. of the militia refused to 
ai thing reference to the private opinions or political affiliations of obey orders to take part in the massacre. If the command 
mobility individual citizens. This, again, means that the freedom were acknowledged to have come from Rome, this would 
ber than of the judiciary and its protection against political pressure, signify a bad blowtothe Fascist central authority. Secondly, 
system. by the party in power, must be guaranteed. It is the duty some British subjects were among the victims, which would 
yhat she of the Government jealously and zealously to guard this have raised a serious diplomatic question, seeing that 
| refrain freedom and hedge it round about with every bulwark of Government troops, acting under the immediate orders of 
rhateve protection. Such is the fundamental concept of civilised their officers, were the assailants. This was a subsidiary 
political rule in any modern nation. How is it respected in Italy ? reason why the head of the Government should take such 
- int On the evening of October 3rd, 1925, one of the directors steps as would make it appear in foreign eyes that he — 
dopted, of the local Fascist organisation in Florence broke into the 8 a consenting party. Therefore he transferred the 
for the home of an elderly gentleman and a highly respected citizen, orentine prefect and chief of police. 
— one Signor Bandinelli, well known in local masonic circles. But Farinacci countered the Mussolini gesture with a 
prepare The intruder was an individual named Luporini, an example move which throws a piercing light on the whole state of 
nability of that strange species which seems to have an inborn knack justice in Italy. He sent General Balbo to Florence to 
yersonal of climbing to the head of affairs in the Fascist organisation. inquire into the conditions of Fascism there and to purge 
veloped An old-standing warrant for arrest on the charge of having the organisation of its undesirable elements. The choice 
rhich is murderedtwo workmen had been hanging over the head of of Balbo was taken by the local Fascists as a sign that the 
prior to this Luporini. But the police were not allowed to arrest undesirables of which the organisation would be purged 
him, because he happened to be a Fascist. He now showed were, in all probability, some of those who refused to take 
STON. to Bandinelli some letters which the latter had written to partin the massacre. Therefore the arrival of the inquisitor 


yF 





third parties. It may seem strange that Luporini should 
have come by such letters; but nothing of that kind is 
strange to those who know how things are done by the 
Fascists. The post office is placed at their disposal. The 
regular postal officials scrutinise the outgoing and incoming 


was in the nature of a mission of congratulation to the ring- 
leaders of the assault. The first thing which the inquisitor 
did was to pay public tribute to the memory of Luporini. 
Who is Balbo? The answer to that question, taken in 
connection with Farinacci’s sending of him to Florence, 


lini for mail, and hand over to the Fascist organisations such gives a succinct and concrete account of the state of justice 
iodical, correspondence as may interest them. Thus it was that in Fascist Italy. Balbo was Chief-of-Staff of the National 
>ported the Florentine Fascio got hold of some of Bandinelli’s Militia up to about a year ago. He was forced to resign 
correspondence. Luporini asked the writer to explain because it became publicly known, through the showing of 
conduct certain statements made in the letters. Bandinelli refused, official letters in his own handwriting in a Roman Court, 
nent for and a scuffle ensued. Luporini being a well-known apache, that he had been directly implicated in ordering deeds of 
for the Bandinelli evidently had recourse to a revolver to defend violence and interfering with the police in the discharge of 
himself, or this was done by a companion of his. Anyhow, their duties. Among other cases, his activities extended to 
knows Luporini was shot dead, and nobody can say who pulled the the protection of the murderers of Don Minzoni, the priest 
h that trigger, for the Fascists murdered Bandinelli and his of Argenta, who was killed on August 28rd, 1923. When 
cnow ! companion a few hours later. Balbo left Rome last December he swore that he would have 
iary Is The murder of Luporini was the signal for a general vengeance at Ferrara, his native town, and he has just been 
; form, Fascist attack, which had been prepared and announced successful. 
sourt ? weeks ahead. The police were ordered from headquarters The trial for the murder of Father Minzoni came up at 
British to stand aside, while the National Militia murdered and Ferrara towards the end of last July. General Balbo pub- 
o cudgelled respectable citizens. They looted some of the _licly proclaimed that the accused must be acquitted whether 
3ritish richest shops in the Tuscan capital. They set firetodwelling guilty or not. The jurors were intimidated. Fascist spies 
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houses and prevented the fire brigade from quelling the 


were elected to serve on the jury and to report any juryman 
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who might show a leaning towards a verdict of guilty. It 
was publicly made known that the house and home and 
family and person and goods of such a juror would be ruth- 
lessly molested. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
General organised a band of militia to attend the court 
during the trial. He delivered a matutinal kiss on the 
cheek of the accused in the dock at the opening of each day’s 
proceedings; and a like salute was bestowed on the de- 
fending attorney. Balbo even went so far as to have a 
portrait of the judge made and presented to him just as the 
summing up was about to take place. Naturally the 
verdict was one of not guilty, for the jurors of Ferrara 
have wives and homes and children and goods. 

This Balbo is now sent as chief inquisitor, endowed with 
plenary power, to deal with the Fascist situation in Florence. 
The choice is quite sufficient to assure the local desperadoes 
that nobody in the Fascist ranks will be severely punished 
for the crimes committed on the tragic nights and days of 
October 3rd to October 5th. Is there, then, no justice in 
Italy ? The answer will be eloquently forthcoming from 
a perusal of the back numbers of Italian newspapers for the 
past three years, for almost every month you will find des- 
criptions of such scenes as that which took place at Ferrara 
last July, and protests from Bar associations following week 
after week ; but out of the hundreds of murders that have 
been done in the interval you will not find that the full 
penalty of the law has been visited on any Fascist culprit. 

Take the latest and most glaring case of all. It has now 
been officially announced that, no matter what way the 
trial goes in court, the murderers of Matteotti are to go 
scot free. The Crown prosecution has published its decision 
not to proceed against the alleged mandatories. Nobody 
will be charged with the murder of Matteotti. Those who 
were directly implicated in the seizing and killing of the 
Reformist deputy will be accused only of unintentional 
homicide. Obviously the accused cannot be convicted of a 
greater crime than that charged against them by the Crown 
Prosecutor. According to Italian law and judicial prece- 
dent, the maximum penalty for the crime of unintentional 
homicide—when attributed to several persons, no one of 
whom can be identified as the sole and actual slayer—is 
six years’ imprisonment, one year of which is usually 
condoned on the score of extenuating circumstances. 
In the present case four years will be condoned under 
the terms of the royal amnesty recently granted on the 
occasion of the King’s jubilee. The remaining year has 
already been spent in prison, awaiting trial. The result 
of a verdict of guilty would therefore be immediate liberty 
for the accused. Semi-official accounts state that the 
trial will probably take place in December, and that it 
will be of unusually short duration. It appears that the 
name of Mussolini must not be mentioned in the course 
of the evidence. According to the clandestine periodical 
Non Mollare, that is one of the stipulations between the 
judiciary and the Government. Thus the whole Matteotti 
affair, which has created world-wide interest and horror, 
will be passed over as a minor case in the Italian law 
courts. 

But this system of flouting justice in Fascist interests 
is now considered as involving an undue and unsatisfactory 
amount of publicity. It attracts civilised foreign attention 
to the actual state of affairs and injures Fascist prestige 
abroad. For that reason a new system is to be adopted, 
which will obviate the necessity of sending Black Shirt 
troops into court and Black Shirt generals to impress 
judge and jury by kissing the culprits in the dock. It 
will also obviate the necessity of cudgelling non-Fascist 
witnesses and solicitors, which is a regular accompaniment 
to every Fascist trial that takes place nowadays. There 
is now before the Senate a new law which has already been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. According to this 


enactment, the Government has power to dismiss, op 
twenty-four hours’ notice, “salaried functionaries and 
agents of every order and grade, civil and military, employeg 
by the State in any branch of the public administration, 
who by reason of attitudes adopted inside or outside th 








office, place themselves in a position of incompatibility wig, | 


the general conduct of the Government.” We know wha 
the general conduct of the Government is, judging from 


the conduct of such trusted emissaries as Balbo and alg | 


from the asseverations of the official Press. 
judiciary will be one of the first branches of the public 
service to feel the direct impact of the new ordinance 
was made clear by Mussolini himself, as reported in the 
newspapers (June 20th, 1925). Referring in Parliament 
to a rejected amendment which would have guaranteed 
the independence of the judiciary, he stated that the 
judiciary would have to be combed out in the interests of 
Fascism. 

The practical effect of this law, which is almost certain 
to pass the Senate, is that no judge or Crown prosecutor 
can dare to go against a Fascist without running the risk 
of immediate dismissal. No policeman may arrest 4 
Fascist without rendering himself liable to the same 
penalty. What will be the resultant effect on the man in 
the street ? To understand this question one must place 
oneself in the position of an ordinary Italian citizen. Le 
us suppose he has a grievance against a third party who 
happens to be a Fascist, a man who has assaulted o 
robbed him or an employee who has been guilty of a 
defalcation. The injured party goes to the police; but 
these officials shrug their shoulders and remind the innocent 
citizen that they have wives and homes and children, 
He gets the same answer from the public prosecutor and 
from the magistrate. Bewildered and baffled he wil 
stand on the open piazza and ask himself in what country 
he is living. Perhaps he will answer, as I was answered 
recently when I asked one of the King’s Proctors in an 
Italian city: ‘* What country is this in which we now 
are?” He replied: “ Asia in Europa.” 

James Murpay. 


TOO MANY VOTES 


elections to be held some day next week, many 


That the | 





T is a strange fact that, though there are some important | 


people like myself have to turn to the papers to 
make sure whether they are being held in connection 
with the Borough or the County Councils. So ignorant 
am I of local politics, indeed, that I should hardly be 
surprised if you told me that the Borough Councils are 
no longer in existence or that they are now called by some 
other name. Our lack of interest in these things is some- 
times explained by the natural limitations of the human 
mind and the theory that we cannot get tuned up to voting 
pitch except at long intervals and for a few causes that 
excite us. One of the chief arguments against annual 
general elections is that, not only would they interfere 
with business, but the electorate would become exhausted 
to the point of apathy in such circumstances. Yet, apart 
from politics, human beings show an extraordinary enthus- 
iasm for voting. If any paper announces a competition 
in which a prize will be given to the reader who votes for 
the twelve most popular actors or authors or sportsmen 
in the right order, men, women and children all over 
England sit down and torment their brains in order that 
they may cast their votes wisely and effectively. Announce 
a similar competition in the following week, and the public 
will show no signs of the languor of exhaustion. They 
set to the work of making up their minds again as though 
they had never voted in their lives before. And so it 
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goes on all the year round. You will see everywhere 
just now advertisements of a great Colour Ballot in aid of 
a hospital. In this, the electorate of England has to 
yote for the twelve most popular colours in the right order, 
and the colours, I understand, are not merely the blue, 
red, green, and yellow that the ordinary man knows, but 
subtler shades such as salmon-pink and amethystine. 
The public is apparently not only willing to vote on this 
grave matter but is ready to pay to be allowed to 
yote. And, if you turn from competitions to the race- 
course and the football field, you will find the same virginal 
freshness of enthusiasm in the way in which multitudes 
of men vote. For every man who backs a horse votes 
in effect for a horse. Those who backed Masked Marvel 
to win the Cambridgeshire on Wednesday may be said, 
without straining of language, to have voted for Masked 
Marvel and to have paid to be allowed to vote for him. 
Not that the majority of them had ever seen him. More 
of them, probably, know by sight the grocer for whom they 
are too lazy to vote at the forthcoming local elections. 
I know one man who backed him chiefly because he had 
a dream about a frog, and, in the manner of a modern 
Daniel, interpreted this as meaning that a French horse 
was going to win the race. Consequently, he backed 
all three French horses in the race, including Masked Marvel, 
and is to-day a richer man in consequence. He was also 
influenced by the fact that his wife’s initials are M. M., 
that Masked Marvel’s parents were McKinley and Maskara 
—two more M’s—that the owner of the horse was Mr. 
Macomber—two more still—and that the trainer’s name was 
Darling (which also reminded him pleasantly of his wife). 
If a man voted for reasons of this kind at a general or 
local election, we should regard him as using his vote 
frivolously ; but we must judge by results and confess 
that on this occasion frivolity was the greatest wisdom. 
And it is not only men and women over twenty-one 
who vote in this fashion day after day for some favourite 
racehorse. Even small boys who have not a vote in 
politics exercise the suffrage here. One of the leading 
workers among boys in the East End recently invited 
the pupils in one of his classes to make out an account 
showing in what fashion they would spend a pound if they 
possessed it. The majority of the boys, I have heard, 
included in their estimates a shilling or two shillings to 
be spent on backing horses. Strange wisdom on the part 
of humanity so young to put horses to the debit and not 
tothe credit account! Some even of their experienced elders 
have not yet arrived at that owl-like pessimism of wisdom. 
And it is not only for horses that the youth of England is 
at present voting with much of its money and with all 
its might. It is said that there are more people betting 
to-day on football results than on horses, and the great 
bookmakers have now lists of football prices as well as 
racing prices which they send to their clients. I do 
not understand the technique of football betting. But I 
see from a paper which gives football “ tips” that odds 
of thirty to one are offered against anyone’s giving the 
correct scores in two League matches, that twenty-five 
to one is offered against giving the names of three teams 
that win on their home fields plus one team that draws, 
that ten to one is offered against naming one team that 
wins at home, one that wins away from home, and one 
match that ends in a draw. Among the “tips” given 
by this paper, I notice there are “Three ‘ Cert’ Draws.” 
If this “‘ cert ” comes off, the lucky youth who has voted 
for it gains twenty shillings for every shilling he has risked. 
Now you may either deplore the present prevalence of 
betting, or regard it as on the whole an innocent, if in some 
Cases dangerous, form of excitement; but, whichever 
view you take, you will have to admit that this widespread 
readiness to bet shows that ordinary men and boys do 


not easily grow weary of giving their votes on subjects 
that interest them and backing their votes with their 
money. If candidates for the local councils could only 
make themselves half as interesting to the electorate as 
the ordinary racehorse or the ordinary League football 
team, we should have such a rush to the polls as has never 
been witnessed outside Ireland. 
How, then, can we make local elections sufficiently 
exciting ? Something might be done by organising a 
great sweepstake in every borough and offering a prize 
to the elector who had not only voted but who came 
nearest to guessing the majority of the successful candidate. 
In such circumstances, who with red or even blue blood 
in his veins would not vote? How eagerly the young 
manhood of England would interest itself in the vicissitudes 
of local opinion, and discuss in public-houses and even 
on the steps of the churches the great issues that were 
at stake and the chances that this or that side would 
triumph! There would be hot arguments about the 
form of the candidates, hints that a dark milkman would 
be found at the head of the poll, discussions whether a 
butcher could win at the weights, and tales of a Labour 
leader who had shown himself at a trial to be so far more 
advanced than any of his rivals that the election was 
all over but the shouting. And if we could bring about 
exciting conditions of this kind during local elections, 
I am confident that we should soon be able to make a small 
charge for voting. So much money would come into the 
national coffers from this source that Mr. Churchill would 
be able to take sixpence off the income tax. And in the 
course of time, as excitement increased, the charge for 
voting could be increased bit by bit till in the end we 
should be able to dispense with the income tax altogether. 
You may have a doubt whether this scheme would be 
practicable, but do not dismiss it too lightly unless you 
can suggest an alternative. Nor is it reasonable to 
object that to make a man pay for his vote would be 
undemocratic. In this democratic country you cannot 
get a loaf of bread for nothing, and a loaf of bread is more 
necessary to a human being than a vote. Why on earth 
should a vote be cheaper than a cauliflower? Or than 
a seat in the theatre? If the seats in the theatres were 
free, do you think that you would find queues of enthusiasts 
standing outside the pit doors as you do at present? It 
is extremely doubtful. It is by no means a novel opinion 
that people enjoy most the things for which they have 
to pay. The churches, I am afraid, made a sad mistake 
when they allowed us to go in for nothing. So convinced 
was Ruskin that people enjoy paying for things, and 
aying dearly, that he charged such high prices for his 
ks that you could 2 them only at a sacrifice. This 
was not in order to give himself the pleasure of being paid, 
but in order to give his readers the pleasure of paying. 
Why should the State not similarly give the elector the 
pleasure of paying? It seems to me to be the 
easiest way to make the vote precious and appreciated. 
Who would not vote if his vote cost him a shilling People 
will do almost anything that costs them a shilling; other- 
wise a great many of the cinemas would be empty. If 
we care to do so, we can make even a local election as 
interesting as any cinema. Next week it will require 
a serious moral effort for me to give my vote, simply 
because it costs me nothing. Y. ¥. 


M. SPAHLINGER AND 


TUBERCULOSIS 
I.— HISTORICAL. 
AVING returned from what must be called a 
H deplorably belated inquiry into the work of 
M. Spahlinger, of Geneva, against tuberculosis, 
and having thereafter studied the large mass of published 


evidence, now going back for much more than a decade, 
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I am bound to present a statement of the remarkable 
case to the reader, in view of its intrinsic interest and 
importance, and the prospect of early and practical 
developments. 

We are here returning, with an argument of hope, to 
a theme which on many past occasions has proved bitterly 
disappointing. The record of failure, signal and sensational, 
gravely injurious to many hapless patients and to medical 
science, goes back for no less than thirty-five years. It 
may well breed a spirit of scepticism in the medical observer 
who believes in bacteriological successes inf other fields, 
as well as in the kind of critic who would credit bacteriology 
with nothing even though one rose from the dead. If 
it be true, as those believe who have really studied 
M. Spahlinger’s work at first hand, that he has solved the 
problem, and indeed had done so before the war, it behoves 
us to inquire why he should have succeeded where so 
many skilful and devoted men have failed, and then we 
are bound to state our beliefs; for the scourge of con- 
sumption remains monstrous and damnable in this as 
in most European countries and many others, nor is there 
the remotest possibility of abolishing it for decades to 
come by the hygienic means which I, for one, have advo- 
cated all my life, not least in this journal since its founda- 
tion, and in which my belief is now stronger than ever. 
We still have with us the slums and the smoke, the inade- 
quate dietary ; the foolish habits that breed tuberculosis. 
Campaigns for garden cities, pure air and light will certainly 
not save any but a handful of sufferers for many years 
to come, so slow and stupid are our senile ways, and 
meanwhile, in this country alone, the deaths have only 
lately fallen to somewhat less than a thousand every 
week. What can bacteriology do for us ? 

Beyond all question, there are natural processes of 
immunisation which we might conceivably copy and 
utilise. The school of Pasteur in Paris has long worked 
at the problem. Metchnikoff came to London and 
addressed a handful of persons at the Royal Society of 
Medicine before the war and told us how children, by 
exposure to the tubercle bacillus, usually acquire immunity. 
Since his death, Professor Calmette, also working in the 
Pasteur Institute, has endeavoured to immunise various 
of the lower animals, and his work, like that of Professor 
Dreyer in this country, has been discussed here. But 
the records are either dubious and uncertain in their 
indications, or else, as in the case of Dreyer’s “ diaplyte,” 
definitely adverse and hopeless. A curse would seem to 
be upon the bacteriologists in this field, from the bad 
days of Koch’s first tuberculin in 1890, until our own time, 
and yet the most glorious successes have been won, on 
these lines, against other diseases. At the outbreak 
of the war, for instance, it became the urgent duty of 
those who knew the facts to lecture to the troops and to 
write for the public, on the value of “ vaccination ” 
(absurdly so-called, since cows are not concerned) against 
typhoid infection, on the lines which we owed to Calmette 
and to our own Sir Almroth Wright. The evidence in 
1914 was enough to justify us; but at the end of the 
war it was absolutely overwhelming, and not in our own 
army alone. If thus against typhoid, why not against 
tubercle? Or, if the older methods of Pasteur failed, 
what of chemotherapy, the construction of specific anti- 
septics, by the methods of Ehrlich? In this field, indeed, 
the Danish workers have given us Sanocrysin, a compound 
of gold, which is a special destroyer of tubercle bacilli. 
But, as in previous instances, the bacilli seem to learn 
how to become immune against this poison: and indeed, 
M. Spahlinger, now many years ago, adduced evidence 
to show that chemotherapy would find itself faced with 
this difficulty. 


The Swiss student has pure genius. No one can see 


his work and compare it with what he sees in so many 
other bacteriological laboratories, without realising that 
M. Spahlinger is in a class by himself. In the form of 
genius which consists in an infinite capacity for 
pains not even Pasteur can have surpassed him ; but, of 
course, that is not genius at all, Carlyle notwithstanding, 
M. Spahlinger brings to his work revealing and creative 
ideas, like those which were, of course, the real secret 
of Pasteur’s greatness. It is the shining and original 
brilliance of these ideas that serves to convince the critic 
who, even when he is faced with actual cases of marvellous 
cures, would ask himself, otherwise, why this man should 
succeed where others have failed, and whether we may not 
be deceived after all. The history of the research is the 
key to its results, and my present purpose is to indicate 
it, and to refer the reader to vastly more than can here 
be given him. Thereafter we must consider what practical 
steps are now called for. 

For three and a half years M. Spahlinger studied medicine 
in Geneva. He is one of those men who have a natural, 
paternal affection for the lower animals—to see him with his 
chimpanzees, or his horses, on his farm is an education and 
a delight—and he was utterly sickened by certain vivisection 
experiments which he had to witness. He abandoned the 
curriculum and thus is “ not a medical man.” Readers of 
this journal require neither to be informed about nor to be 
warned against the professional prejudice which is thus 
aroused : but we may properly remind ourselves that there 
was a Frenchman called Pasteur, also “‘ not a medical man,” 
but assuredly the greatest master of the healing and the 
preventive art and science since Hippocrates himself. 
M. Spahlinger, as a bacteriologist without a medical qualifica- 
tion, is thus in the most illustrious possible company, and 
one would have thought that the fact would have sufficed, 
but professional jealousy of the “ outsider” was never 
teachable and never will be : the intelligence can learn, but 
not the lowest passions. I hasten to add that, in the 
treatment of human patients, M. Spahlinger has always 
collaborated with qualified medical men, mostly experts in 
tuberculosis, Swiss, French and English. Well, to proceed : 
this erstwhile medical student, already fascinated with 
bacteriology, equipped his own bedroom as a little labora- 
tory in his father’s country house outside Geneva, and 
employed his father’s chauffeur as his assistant. The work 
grew, and the worker grew exigent. He needed this and 
that and the other, until finally the whole house, and all the 
outbuildings and the grounds, and new buildings specially 
erected, came to be used entirely for his researches. The 
expense has been enormous and continuous, for it was all 
outgo and no income ; and it is the plain fact that scores of 
thousands of pounds have gone, as anyone can well under- 
stand who sees the place; and the entire estate, which is, 
from the scientific point of view, irreplaceable and priceless, 
is heavily mortgaged. No such work, on such a scale, at 
such a cost, has ever been done at the expense of a single 
family either in the records of bacteriology or in those of 
any other science: and the richest Government of to-day 
nowhere maintains anything better. 

To obtain tubercle bacilli and grow them in vitro is not 
expensive ; nor is it a costly matter to kill them and obtain 
a variety of products, to any or all of which we may, if we 
like, give such a name as tuberculin. But M. Spahlinger has 
long taken the view that, for success, he must imitate the 
natural processes more closely than others have done, and 
this involves, amongst other things, following the natural 
time-table. Tuberculosis, we know, is a chronic disease 
asarule. The processes are slow. Years are required where, 
in other diseases, days or even hours would suffice. Certain 
of the products of M. Spahlinger’s laboratories at Carouge 
have taken four years to prepare, and, according to his 
present knowledge, cannot be obtained in less time than 
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that. If considerable quantities are required—and the 
needs of mankind to-day call for tons where only fractions 
of an ounce, perhaps, have ever yet been obtainable—the 
cost must obviously be great; and M. Spahlinger has pre- 
pared all he can and yet been compelled to refuse supplies 
to innumerable applicants, including some of the most 
exalted personages now alive. But, further, research is 
always more costly by far than the repetition of methods 
already worked out or even stereotyped. M. Spahlinger 
holds that the necessary products can be obtained from the 
tubercle bacilli only if two principles, ignored entirely by 
all other workers in this field, be followed. First, the bacilli 
must be stimulated to produce their poisons, by various 
means, many of which are costly ; for these poisons are to 
be regarded as means of defence which are not produced by 
the bacilli except when they are called for. Ordinary tuber- 
culin M. Spahlinger regards as only a waste product of the 
bacilli. To devise means of causing the bacilli to produce 
their poisons took years of costly work ; and where other 
students have been content with a single substance, this 
arduous worker believes that he has identified and isolated 
more than a score, one of which may cause the fever, for 
instance, another the emaciation, another the anzmia, 
another the “ caseation ’’ of lung tissue, which are seen in 
varying degrees in various cases of consumption. Secondly, 
in obtaining these products, and also those analogous to the 
antitoxins of diphtheria and tetanus, produced in and from 
the blood of the living horse, M. Spahlinger rigidly excludes 
the use of all chemicals, temperatures, etc., which are unlike 
those occurring in Nature. His discussion of the means 
employed in making some of the boasted and worthless 
products of other laboratories is enough to explain their 
failure, especially when we remember the chemical com- 
plexity and lability of the substances in question. 

But what are the results ? Already my space is exhausted 
and I can only say that, like other visitors, I have seen 
cases, apparently long cured, such as have never recovered 
from such degrees of phthisis before, and that I entirely 
agree with the remarkably impressive report of the five 
medical Members of Parliament who visited Carouge this 
summer. This is not the first of the kind. A long, com- 
prehensive, well-illustrated and technically detailed col- 
lection of the records, methods, results and so forth, was 
published last year, and sent to many doctors by a com- 
mittee of exceedingly distinguished laymen. Copies of it 
will be freely sent to any reader of this journal who is con- 
cerned with the problem of tuberculosis, whether for per- 
sonal or national reasons, by Mr. David Masters, 23 Goldhurst 
Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. I regret that, though a copy of 
this reached me last year, I merely glanced at and filed it. 
Having spent several days in Geneva now for myself, I 
have read it with profound admiration and am remorseful in 
that I have not directed public attention to it earlier. For 
the practical problem has now become one of urgent im- 
portance. Lens. 


(T’o be continued.) 


Correspondence 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. John Kirkland who, from the “ National Bakery 
School, Borough Polytechnic,” addressed you reprovingly on 
this subject in your last issue, desires to find “ independence 
and fairness.” He might have added “ accuracy,” and then 
considered to what extent anyone of these qualities are evidenced 
in his letter. Both his independence of view as an official of 
& bakery school financially assisted by the Bakers’ Associations 
whose action is in question, and his fairness in attacking a 


body because of the alleged politics and position of two or three 
of its members, are open to doubt. 

Mr. Kirkland’s facts and suppositions are quite inaccurate. 
It is only necessary to deal with one or two of them. Mr. 
Kirkland says that the Food Council had not “ been in being 
more than fourteen days when it hurriedly published a statement 
that the price of bread was too high.” The Food Council 
held its first meeting according to the Press on July 2ist. It 
made its first report on September 25th. It did not say that 
“the price of bread was too high.” It dealt with the price 
fixed by the London Bakers’ Associations, then 10d., and 
said this could not be justified. So far from relying on the 
Co-operative societies, it expressly excluded them from the 
information given in the report as to the individual bakers 
and bakers’ associations who were selling below the London 
Association’s figures, and it gave the Birmingham Bakers’ 
Association credit for reducing the price below 10d., in July 
last. Mr. Kirkland complains that the Food Council did not 
get expert assistance and ascertain some of his “ facts.’”” The 
public memory is not so short as his, and the public remember 
well that the invitation of the Food Council to the Bakers’ 
Associations to meet them at the outset was brushed aside 
and the Food Council informed that the Associations could add 
nothing to the evidence submitted by them to the Royal Com- 
mission. They have now altered their outlook in this respect 
and the public will await with interest the result of the Council’s 
examination of the figures now produced. Lastly, Mr. Kirkland 
reiterates the idle talk about competition protecting the public 
when price-fixing associations do their best to keep prices up 
and when one leading London firm, doing a large trade, told 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices, as stated in their report 
(p. 42), that it could have reduced its price by 4d. per loaf 
throughout 1924, and have obtained “ considerable profit,” 
but it did not do so out of consideration for its competitors. 

There have been various reductions in the price of bread 
in many parts of the country since the Food Council began its 
work, and of course the price of flour has played its part. As 
to the date on which, and the extent to which, reductions would 
have been made had there been no such body the public have 
already formed their opinion.—Yours, etc., 

Acton Hill, W. 3. A. Russett LOGAN. 


DISTRICT AUDITORS 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In a note on the West Ham case in your issue of the 
24th inst., you refer to “ the District Auditor of the Ministry 
of Health.” District Auditors are not infrequently referred 
to in the press, and are often regarded, it is plain, as servants 
of the Ministry. 

This is a misconception, and one which, in my opinion, is 
most unfortunate. Into the history of the office of District 
Auditor want of space would not allow me fully to enter ; 
suffice it now to say that they are public officers whose appoint- 
ments and duties are determined by several Acts of Parliament. 
They are appointed by the Ministry of Health (formerly by the 
Local Government Board), but all their powers and practically 
all their public duties are given and prescribed by Parliament. 
Their best-known weapons—disallowance and surcharge—are 
wielded in complete independence, and the Minister of Health 
can neither compel nor prevent the making of disallowance or 
surcharge. The auditor must use his own judgment and 
exercise his own discretion in discharging his judicial duties, 
and it is of the utmost importance that public authorities and 
the public should realise this, and that the District Auditor 
is not the mere mouthpiece of the Minister of Health.—Yours, 
etc., SIDNEY JERROLD. 

October 27. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your elucidation, in last Saturday’s issue, of your 
attitude concerning the rights of the public in a general strike 
may have pleased the readers of the Spectator, but I imagine 
will have disappointed many of your own. 

Surely there rests upon the public a definite responsibility 
for the existence or continuance of any conditions so gravely 
inequitable as to cause a general strike? And if the public, 
having power under our democratic system to change such 


conditions, have neither the will nor the energy to do so, why 
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should it be safeguarded from the risks incidental to a strike 
which it has not troubled to prevent—and why, in these cireum- 
stances (dare I whisper it ?) should even the comfort of the 
public be regarded as sacrosanct ? In my opinion the public 
would thus be the greatest offender in a general strike and 
would deserve proportionately to suffer danger and discomfort. 

We should be better occupied seeking to enliven the public 
mind to a full sense of its collective responsibility in this matter 
rather than flattering its complacent and ill-founded self-esteem. 
In the sense of this discussion, I am a member of the public, 
not a Trade Unionist, and I think we should be ashamed of 
ourselves if we had the wit to be.—Yours, etc., 


London, E.C. JAMES J. EATON. 
October 26th. 
AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the early spring, when the sunlight was returning, 
you allowed me to appeal in your columns, in order that we 
might make it available for many children. Your readers 
were very kind and enabled us to do much, but we have done 
much more than our current resources warranted, for we were 
bound to take the unique opportunity offered at Wembley. 
There, on Alexandra Day, we opened our Sunlight Garden, 
and later our Sunlight Pavilion, which has been crowded with 
visitors every afternoon since the beginning of the wonderful 
Tattoo. We have helped them, but they have not helped us. 
Also we opened and used the Paddock, at Hampstead, just as 
we used Ken Wood last year. This is work, not merely for a 
few hundred children, but as education for the whole country. 
Now we must pay the necessary expenses, and for the publica- 
tion of the forthcoming number of our journal, Sunlight, with 
our results and our contributions towards the solution of the 
coal and housing problems. The autumn is not inappropriate ; 
houses are being planned and built, some aright, others utterly 
wrong, all over the country; there is a demand for more 
hospital beds—are they to be in the shadow of death, as most 
are now, or where ?—and propaganda is urgently needed if 
anything real is to come of the Bill for smoke abatement 
promised, as so many have been before, for next year. 

We have done urgently necessary work, but it is only a 
beginning. I earnestly appeal to your readers to help us in 
our present pressing need, which the opportunity of Wembley 
has involved, and which is due to no improvidence, for to refuse 
that chance would have been cowardly. Queen Alexandra, 
our patron, brought the Finsen light to England twenty-five 
years ago, but only now is that candle yielding to the dawn. 
The best way to relieve and help the hospitals is to spread the 
light of health, and that, we believe, is the reason why our 
work has received a hundred pounds from the Alexandra Day 
Fund, though we are not a palliative charity. We appeal 
on unds of economics as well as humanity to your readers. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Marquis of Graham, 
our hon. treasurer, at 37 Russell Square, London, W.C.—Yours, 
etc., C. W. SALeEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

(Chairman of Council). 


THE KING'S BREAKFAST 


To the Editor of THz NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—This question has now passed into a region where it 
is futile to discuss details. Whether the Rev. Dr. Professor 
Humble is right in his explanation of the Cow’s Sleep, or whether 
I am, must now be waived. He will, I believe—nothing less 
can be expected from the author of The Direct Inspirational 
Quality of the Critical Faculty : Proved from the Book of Leviticus 
and the Agrapha of Sigmuck Wurtjeud—unite with me in repro- 
bating Mr. Milne’s audacity. I must ask Mr. Milne one question: 
Did he write the poem under discussion, The King’s Breakfast ? 
If he did not, someone has forged his name. If he did, how dare 
he have the astonishing effrontery to comment on his own 
production ? Such action strikes at all the ancient rights 
of the critics. A poet, who as such is at least half a madman, 
must be content if he is allowed to exercise his largely automatic 
gift. The results are only valued for the truths which can be 
extracted from them by critics. Well-known poets submit 
to this rule. Did Homer ever suggest the theories of the 
Chorizontes ? Did Shakespeare ever hint his indebtedness to 
Bacon? Did not Milton leave the task of amendment and 
correction to Addison and Bentley ? Who is Mr. A. A. Milne 
to dare to be scholiast to his own poems? I see here—and 
I have no doubt the Rev. Professor Dr. Humble will see too 
—further evidences of the spread of those revolutionary doctrines 
against which our Home Secretary has warned us.—Yours, etc., 

R. Ex.is RosBerrs. 


Miscellany 
MODERN NOVELS 


ANY of those Common Readers whom Mrs. Woolf 
M has lately addressed want very much to know 
what such novelists as Dorothy Richardson, 
Proust, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, ang 
Katherine Mansfield are about. We want to know how 
far we can lump such writers together, or where such g 
typically modern writer as Aldous Huxley would come in 
any group of his contemporaries? These writers are 
apparently themselves not at all class conscious and can 
scarcely be made to form a group. Indeed, it sometimes 
seems as though it were only possible to label them in 4 
negative way by saying that they are not a bit like their 
immediate predecessors John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells, or Joseph Conrad. Their work indeed seems 
much more like that of certain contemporary poets, such 
as the old Imagist group, or like that of T. S. Eliot, or Edith 
Sitwell. A queer form of narrative is, however, common to 
them all: we label their way of writing as “ The Stream of 
Consciousness ” method. They can and do write otherwise, 
but some of these writers stick entirely to showing us a sort 
of cinema film of the consciousness of one particular person, 
and all of them employ this method. 

Dorothy Richardson’s five or six volumes, for example, 
consist, the reader will recall, solely of a minute account of 
the thoughts of a young woman called Miriam ; of what 
she saw (not what was to be seen), and of her reactions and 
changes of mood. There is in this stream of thought, almost 
necessarily, a scarcity of ordinary outside facts, and so the 
books seem to some people exasperatingly obscure. 

Now the Imagists issued a manifesto which stated in s 
many words what they were all driving at, and why they 
didn’t do certain conventional things. But these writers, 
on the contrary, for a long time said no explicit word. Over 
a year ago, however, Miss Dorothy Richardson contributed 
a little article on punctuation to the Adelphi, in which she 
said that she thought that people read much too easily and 
quickly now, and that she rather hankered after a return to 
black letter and no stops. You cannot now, she went on, 
get a reader to linger. He reads in gulps and paragraphs 
because it is all so neatly punctuated and clearly printed. 
But, although he might not get through so much print, he 
might get, she suggested, much more out of his hour's 
reading if it were made more difficult for him. 

And now Mrs. Woolf—whose In Jacob’s Room and Mrs. 
Dalloway are technically so much like Miss Richardson’s 
“Miriam ” series—has written not only her “ Common 
Reader,” in which some of her aims are often suggested and 
hinted at, but also an essay, or rather a lecture, in which she 
says a good many things about novel writing pretty 
explicitly. 

She saw, she says in her fable, a certain old lady in 4 
railway carriage, and this old lady made so great an im- 
pression upon her that she instantly wanted to write about 
her: 

‘I asked,” she says, “ my elders and betters, how shall I begia 
to describe this woman’s character?” And they said, “ Begia 
by saying that her father kept a shop in Harrogate. Ascertaid 
the rent. Ascertain the wages of shop assistants in the year 1878. 
Discover what her mother died of. Describe cancer. Describe 
calico. Describe .. . And there was also the British public 
sitting by the writer’s side and saying in its vast and unanimous Way. 
‘Now with your Mrs. Brown’ (or your Miriam), ‘ how are we to 
believe in her? We do not even know whether her villa was 
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called Albert or Balmoral ; what she paid for her gloves or waste 


her mother died of cancer or consumption. How can 
alive ?’ 

But I cried ‘Stop! stop!’ and I regret to say that I threw that 
ugly, clumsy tool out of the window. Of course, if I had not done 
that, I should have escaped the appalling task of saying what ! 
meant—of trying this sentence and that and referring each 
to my vision of Mrs. Brown.” 
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That statement about directness clears things up con- 
siderably, but perhaps it has illuminated Mr. Bennett rather 
than Mrs. Woolf. Mrs. Woolf goes, she says, direct to her 
woman, thus differing from the more circumspect Mr. 
Bennett, who describes first villas and gloves. And yet 
Richardson—the other Richardson—went straight to his 
woman, and Jane Austen to hers. Yet Jacob is even less 
like Clarissa Harlow or Emma than is Mr. Bennett’s Hilda. 
So this business of directness is only one characteristic of 
the “Stream of Consciousness” writers. However, Mrs. 
Woolf carries us no further in her essay. She says in sub- 
stance only that “ modern ” writers adopt the most direct 
methods, and that, like the Imagist poets, they have an 
unlimited addiction to truth, and strive always to cut down 
to a minimum the distortion inevitable in setting down 
anything whatever in words. 

They are realists then ? But to say that is infinitely con- 
fusing, because so, it has always been supposed, are Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett. And, indeed, it 
is really an unwarrantable assumption of Mrs. Woolf’s that 
Mr. Arnold Bennett does not see the world in terms of rent 
and lace curtains, calico and cancer. Indeed, I don’t 
think Mrs. Woolf’s concentration on persons instead of 
their environment as a definition will do at all, for modern 
writers set a very great stress on objects and abstractions. 
Here in proof is Miss Richardson’s Miriam coming back to a 
Bloomsbury boarding house : 


She knew it well—the faded umbers and browns of the stair 
t, the gloomy heights of wall, a patternless sheen where the 
staircase lights fell upon it, and in the shadowed parts a blurred 
scrolling pattern in dull madder on a brown background; the 
dark landings with lofty ceilings and high dark polished doors, 
samncunted by classical reliefs in grimed plasters, the high staircase 
windows screened by long smoke-grimed lace curtains. . . . The 
little landing was a bright pleteau under the skylight, shut off 
by its brightness from the rest of the house, the rooms ing from 
it would be bright and flat and noisy with light compared with the 
rest of the house. . . . . 


And so on, for a page or two of admirable, crisp, memor- 
able detail. The dingy house as it was that afternoon is 
minutely described; you know everything about it and 
are acutely aware of its reticences. Nobody could possibly 
be more interested in it than is Miss Richardson. 

And when Mrs. Woolf is lured on by the vision of Mrs. 
Brown (her type in the essay of the eternal human being 
whom the novelist tries to portray) then she no less deals 
in rooms and furniture and circumstances. Here is 
a passage from In Jacob’s Room: 


All the lights were coming out round the court, and falling on 
the cobbles. . . . The young men were now back in their rooms. 
Heaven knows what they were doing. What was it that could 
drop like that? And leaning down over a foaming window-box 
one stopped another hurrying past, and upstairs 'y went and 
down they went, until a sort of fullness settled on the court, the 
hive full of bees, the bees home thick with gold. . . . 

Although young men still went in and out, they walked as if 
keeping engagements. Now and then there was a thud as if some 

piece of furniture had fallen, unexpectedly, of its own accord, 
not in the general stir of life after dinner. One supposed that 
ye men raised their eyes from their books as furniture 
le 


and so on—Jacob sitting astride a chair eating dates and 
an old man carrying a pile of tin dish covers across the 
court. 

It is then nonsense for Mrs. Woolf to pretend that she 
and her fellows are not just as much aware of rooms and 
of lace curtains, and of scraps of cold meat in the larder, 
and the gas meter, and the noise of milk cans and the 
cluck in the sink waste, and the books on the shelves, 
as is Mr. Bennett. Only she and Katherine Mansfield 
and Miss Richardson write of them like poets in a sort of 
enchantment of ecstasy. And so does Mr. James Joyce 
—like an angry mouthing gesticulating poet. Now do 
you see why Miss Richardson wants to be read slowly? 

She wants to be read slowly because she is a poet. 
Then why not write poetry? Miss May Sinclair has, 
in fact, tried it. But there we come to a difficulty. These 


people are trying to do almost exactly what poets are 
trying to do, but there is probably just a fatal difference 
in emphasis which would produce a distortion if they tried 
to write verse. 

And yet you find if you cut their prose up, you can 
almost always make tolerable vers libre out of it without 
altering or displacing a word. Here is Jacob sailing 
between the Scilly Isles and the mainland. He saw the 
coast, “as if wisdom and piety had descended on the 
dwellers there”’: 


It wore an extraordinary look of piety, 
And Peace, 
As if old men smoked by the door, 
And girls stood, hands on hips, at the well, 
And horses stood. 
As if the end of the world had come, 
And cabbage fields and stone walls, 
And above all, 
The white sand bays 
With the waves, 
Breaking unseen by anyone 
Rose to heaven in a kind of ecstasy. 
Here again is the beautiful beginning of Katherine 
Mansfield’s “At the Bay”: 


The sandy road was gone, 

And the paddocks. 

There was nothing to mark 

Which was beach 

And where was the sea. 

A heavy dew had fallen. 

The = was blue. 

Big drops hung on the bushes and just did not fall. 
Round pearls of dew 

Lay on the flat nasturtium leaves. 

It looked as though the sea 

Had beaten up softly in the darkness, 

As though one immense wave had come rippling— 


mow Ee, weal 


Perhaps, 

If you had waked up in the middle of the night 
You might have seen a big fish, 

Flicking in at the window, and gone again. 


You can do the same thing to Miss Richardson, and 
Miss May Sinclair has done it for herself. 

But I think it is impossible to read the vers libre with 
which I have so impudently endowed these writers without 
seeing that that is not the right medium for them. Their 
emphasis is not the poets’ emphasis; they use and love 
words, they have the poets’ ecstatic receptivity, but their 
intention is larger and less concentrated. They are 
extensive and not intensive. They see and care about 
very much the same things that poets see and care about. 
But they see the coals of the fire and the clouds of the 
sky combined into much larger patterns. They see the 
pattern of a man or woman’s whole life and thus they 
miss something of the intensity of the poet, who sees 
that life, but symbolised or mirrored in a sharp instant. 

And yet there is something unsatisfactory in the prose 
medium which these writers employ; they feel it them- 
selves. Not Miss Richardson perhaps; she must be 
satisfied, or she could not have kept up the even tenor 
of six or seven volumes, in which the point of attack is 
never changed, and in which there is a perfect steadiness 
of focus. But clearly Katherine Mansfield was casting 
about. We can surely guess it from the fact that she 
wrote no long novels. There is something too in Mrs. 
Woolf’s way of writing which conveys a feeling that she 
is in the state of experimenting, rather than in that of 
having experimented. As for Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Joyce, something has certainly dissatisfied them, so, like 
so many English writers of all schools and all styles, they 
are turning prophet. 

Is there something to be done in this matter of form? 
Miss Richardson gives a hint in writing on punctuation. 
Or again some people say they like to read plays. Could 
some form be evolved that would suit these people’s vision 
of the world? 

Perhaps, however, it is in us, the readers, not in the 
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writers that a change must take place before we can feel 
ourselves perfectly in accord with what is clearly writing 
of very great beauty, poignancy and sincerity. Perhaps 
we are debauched by so much reading of newspapers and 
magazines. But I think there must be adjustment on 
both sides. Who that remembers the first motor car, 
gramophone, reaper and binder, or even safety bicycle 
but must believe so? We said, these new things are 
hideous, why cannot we have back the beautiful carriage 
horses or reaping hooks or whatever it was? And now 
we are beginning to see beauty and power in their suc- 
cessors. Certainly they have altered and are less ungainly ; 
but also we have altered, for we have learnt to look to 
them for the beauties they can give, not for the beauties 
that were their predecessors! 

So probably it must be with the school of the “ mystic 
realists,” these Pantheistical novelists who so value and 
admire the world. It is to be hoped that present-day 
readers will make an effort, and do their share. For 
these people have got the things for which we all say we 
are crying out. They have got an intense delight in 
the world, an ecstatic and poignant sense of emotion, a 
vigorous inclusiveness, and stomachs as strong as the 
Elizabethans. They have the immediate sense of life, 
the vitality, the vigorous quietness and stillness that 
we need, 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his latest book of essays, has 
said that the hardest thing to ask any introspective and 
sensitive person to do is to forgive himself his own tres- 
passes; and that so many of us are angry with the world 
because we are furious with ourselves, and wearied by our 
own ceaseless fallibility. 

For that weariness and that impatience I think that 
these writers do possess a very real balm. Salvation 
comes from those who do not hate, but love. 

A. Wiiu1aMs-ELLIs. 


Drama 
DR. FAUSTUS 


a I “NHERE is nothing like intermitting a favourite 
pursuit. I spent Monday in theatres after what 
was, for me, a long abstention. I saw a matinée 

of Doctor Faustus and in the evening The Sea Gull at the 

Little Theatre. I was lucky in the plays I saw, and if 

you, too, were present you will agree, I was lucky also 

in seeing them well performed. 

The Phoenix Society’s production of The Tragical 
History of Dr. Faustus went very well indeed; it must 
count among their decided successes. I ought no doubt 
to have known from reading it how near this play was to 
the old Miracle Plays from which Elizabethan drama 
sprang, yet I was startled to see on the stage so striking 
a specimen of transition. It was, I found, a _ perfect 
“ Puffing Billy ” of a drama, halfway *twixt Watts’ kettle 
and a rapid locomotive. The old, uproarious, irreverent 
fun from which Miracle Players and _ spectators 
snatched fearful joy was still there. It showed in such 
scenes as those where the invisible Faustus whisks away 
dishes from under the Pope’s nose or belabours the chanting 
monks. True, this fun was being more definitely segregated 
into interludes of comic low-life (Robin—Mr. Hay Petrie 
was far the best—and Ralph and the Clown), but there it 
was still. And I noticed another thing. Marlowe was 
still writing for the hungry eye and the empty head ; for that 
reverential vacuum craving to be filled with wonderful 
stuff called knowledge, greedy to suck in great words 
and scraps of news from strange countries. Passages 
which later must have seemed topographical rather than 
dramatic (guide-book information, in fact) were probably 
almost as welcome to his audiences as the pageant of the 
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Beelzebub : 


We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine, 
Then up to Naples, rich Campania, 
Whose buildings fair and go us to the eye, 
The streets straight forth, and pav’d with finest brick, 
Quarter the town in four equivolants. 
There saw we learned Maro’s golden tomb, 

ete., ete. 
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Seven Deadly Sins, the spike-crowned Lucifer, the swart), | 









How sad there should be loss in knowledge! Our children, | 


thanks to photography, can know by sight every place op 
earth. And very nice too, but the magic is gone that 
haunted the names of far-off rivers and cities. How 
much of a Miracle Play Dr. Faustus was going to be | 
understood the moment when, on each side of that young 
Prince of Learning poring over books, there rose up and 
spoke a black figure and a white, symbols of his divided 
will. (The bad angel was an impressive Giottesque figure, 
the good angel, as is its wont, a trifle tame.) Whenever 
afterwards he showed signs of wavering in his allegiance ty 
Satan, they reappeared. Mr. Ion Swinley delivered the 
grave, magniloquent passages well, and his carriage was 
dignified. He spoke “Is this the face that launched , 
thousand ships?” with a noble fervour, and raved with 
due extravagance before he was popped into Hell by littl 
furry, long-clawed devils such as we see in medieval 
woodcuts. 

The moral of the play is underlined with a repetitive 
gusto suitable to a public to whom the theological aspect 
of sin was the most exciting matter in the world and a 
awful lesson the most interesting. Again and again the 
point is stressed that Faustus’ sin is deliberate; again 
and again he frightens Mephisto by showing violent 
inclinations to repent. Once or twice I trembled for his 
honour. Would he not deny his bond? The “ good old 
man ”’ nearly shook him, but desire for Helen at that critical 
moment kept him straight, and so permitted the moral 
to march to its inexorable end : 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 

That sometimes grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is Dey ; regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 

To practise more than heavenly power permits. 

One could not, however, help being struck by the inno- 
cence of his black art. When he is deliberating the fatal 
choice Faustus talks of the uses to which he will put his 
ill-gotten power, his ideas are on a scale which certainly 
would disturb the world; but in practice he only uses it 


to take an unfair advantage in the science of astronomy, 
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and by earning a precarious livelihood as a wandering | 


super-conjurer. It was his habit to receive presents 
from princes for calling up spirits who represented the 
famous dead to the life, and for performing such services 
as procuring grapes in winter for great ladies great with 
child. In nothing is the play more medizval than in its 
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innocence ; black magic, though of course extremely wicked, | 


is also tremendous fun. It was this childish attitude of 
mind that it was so delightful to share. 

The procession of the Seven Deadly Sins, each with 
its verses to recite, was most successful. Miss Beatrice 
Wilson as Covetousness was particularly good, both in 
make-up and in her acting; Envy, Sloth and Gluttony 
were excellent too. Wrath, with his blue hair, gaunt 
aspect and bloody breast, was fine to look upon, but lacked 
vehemence ; we waited eagerly for the last, for Lechery. 
Here the producer’s imagination let us down, which other- 
wise throughout the play served us so well. I keep the 
last word for the best performance of all, Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger’s Mephistophilis, which was a fine, disquieting 
blend of trembling power and crooked misery—a white, 
twisted face he had; his nails were a wicked pink. His 
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es, his delivery, his gestures were admirable, and strange 
to say, he kept his sinister dignity through all the foolery. 

Discussion of The Sea Gull I shall postpone till next 
week. The play, the acting, call for expatiation. But go, 
go quickly. One never knows how soon these good things 
may be off. Here is a play, and here is acting, well worth 
seeing. DesmonD MacCartay. 


Art 
THE GRAND MANNER 


What has pleased, and continues to please, is likely to please 
in: hence are derived the rules of art, and on this immoveable 
foundation they must ever stand. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 7th Discourse. 
HE Magnasco Society is holding its second ex- 
hibition at Messrs. Agnews’ Gallery in Bond 
Street. The general impression that you receive 
upon entering it is in the highest degree pleasing. The 
saloon might be a part of -one of our more important 
mansions, and the pictures which ornament its walls, 
heirlooms from a noble cognoscente of the eighteenth 
eentury who patronised the most celebrated pencils of 
his age. Before inspecting particular works the visitor 
must consider the objects of the Magnasco Society : other- 
wise he may well be disappointed. It is not suggested 
that the Italian Schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries produced work of supreme esthetic value. In 
the Baroque and Rococo ages there were better painters 
in France, in Spain, in the Low Countries, even in England, 
than in Italy. But the Italian painters possessed an in- 
herited prestige, and it was the ambition of every foreign 
artist to cross the Alps and to learn from those who still 
retained it the tradition upon which great painting was 
held to depend. Guido and Salvator retained the venera- 
tion of painters whose genius was strikingly superior to 
theirs. Eventually, like all artists who have been over- 
rated by their contemporaries, the Italian painters of 
the Roman and Bolognese Schools suffered from a veering 
of the public taste. In this country particularly their 
eclipse was almost general: if Ruskin had had his way, 
he would have lit bonfires outside all the great houses of 
England, and the canvases of the Baroque painters would 
have been burnt to the accompaniment of Evangelical 
hymns. Luckily the influence of this Victorian Savonarola 
was confined to the better educated classes, to which 
since the French and Industrial Revolutions the nobility 
as a whole no longer belonged. The fashionable fanaticism 
of the Pre-Raphaelites hardly percolated to the upper 
classes, and the admirers of Surtees continued passively 
to enjoy their Bassans, their Luke Jordans and their 
Lewis Carracks. But among persons of taste the meanest 
daub from a medieval village church was more considered 
than the most sumptuous pieces by a Caravaggio or a 
Domenichino. 

The present century has naturally known another 
revolution of opinion. Racine and Mozart have replaced 
Victor Hugo and Wagner in cultivated circles; Absalom 
and Achitophel is admitted to be a better poem than Piers 
Plowman, and St. Paul’s Cathedral is more admired than 
Westminster Abbey. Dilettanti are to be found who will 
enjoy no work of art that was not produced during the 
period covered by the long reigns of Louis the Fourteenth 
and his successor. It was inevitable that painting as well 
as the other arts should be affected by this reaction. No 
doubt snobbery has played its part. When every Cook’s 
tourist prattles of Taddeo Gaddi and Amico di Sandro, 
the names of Furini and Lys provoke a more elegant 
enthusiasm. Moreover there is little left to be said or 
discovered about the Primitives, and our curiosity 


—the collecting instinct of the mind—continually urges 
the acquisition of information which may be useless but 
must be new. Finally the historical sense has so developed 
that any object becomes interesting if it is sufficiently 


characteristic of the society which produced it. The 
more exaggerated an artist’s mannerisms, the acuter the 
entertainment he affords us: no dead fashion is too feeble 
to be found amusing. 

The judicious, among wliom I naturally class my fellow- 
members of the Magnasco Society, are careful not to 
confuse period interest with zsthetic worth or to mistake 
a merely amusing work for a beautiful one. The aim of the 
Society is to show not that the visual art of a particular 
period is better than that of any other period, but that it 
possesses qualities which have been too generally neglected. 
Actually the better Italian pictures of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries do possess a definite value purely 
as works of art. Indeed one of the chief reasons for their 
late neglect has certainly been their customary lack of the 
charming qualities which so many of the best modern critics 
dismiss as irrelevant. Cubism hardly implies a severer 
discipline than the Grand Manner. All idiosyncrasy of 
design is frowned upon, and every pleasing particularity 
of detail: 


Never a tear, but only Grief; 
Dance, but not the limbs that move. 


The figures, instead of exhibiting individuality must conform 
as far as possible to ideal types formed in accordance 
with the supposed practice of the Ancients, and the land- 
scapes must be so generalised as to suggest no specific 
country. A tree must appear neither oak nor ilex, but 
display an ideal arboreality. And “the cloathing is 
neither woollen, nor linen, nor silk, sattin, or velvet: it 
is Drapery; it is nothing more. It is the inferior stile 
that marks the variety of stuffs.” The Grand Manner 
has no attractions for lovers of the photographic or the 
quaint. It was natural for the later Victorians to condemn 
painters who had banished the pretty poetic feeling which 
informs all Quattrocento work; and to-day the most puri- 
tanical critics must applaud in the Seicento painters a 
deliberate refusal to be charming. For my part I believe 
that the play of associated ideas legitimately intensifies 
the emotive power of visual art; and that a principal 
reason for the inferiority of the Roman and Bolognese 
painters is their exclusive preoccupation with their studios. 
They were men for whom the visible world did not exist. 

It does not then surprise me that unquestionably the 
best picture, I think, in the Magnasco Society’s exhibition 
should be neither Italian nor in the Grand Manner, but a 
highly poetic work by Goya. After that the pictures I 
like best are a particularly beautiful Bellotto and a very 
engaging newly discovered work by Caravaggio. Even 
in the Grand Manner the best works here are Spanish, 
two most noble Riberas. There is an imposing portrait 
by Strozzi, a lovely landscape by Domenichino, an in- 
teresting religious picture by Lodovico Caracci, and an 
odd attractive work by Marcellus Laroon—the last-named 
a seventeenth-century Dutch painter who worked all his 
life in England. The Tiepolos, if Tiepolos they be, are 
unworthy, but I noticed a delightful Ricci on the staircase. 
The National Gallery, being a comparatively modern 
collection, is weak in pictures of the Baroque gust. The 
great houses of England are difficult of entrance, Vienna 
and Turin are far away. It is impertinent to dismiss as 
negligible pictures of the kind that pleased, and continued 
to please from Vasari’s time to Goethe’s. Everyone 
interested in painting should therefore make a point of 
seeing the Magnasco Society’s show before it closes. It 
contains some of the best pictures in this sort. 

RayMOoND MoRTIMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


" OU that in music do delight ””—Mr. Norman Ault 
} has published a large collection of Elizabethan 
Lyrics (Longmans. 15s. 6d.). The poems are 
arranged not in the order of the birthdays of the authors, 
but of publication, except in such cases as Donne’s, nearly 
all of whose poems remained unpublished till after his death, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, or poems taken from plays which 
were printed after performance. This method of arrange- 
ment enables the reader to follow more easily the develop- 
ment of the lyric throughout the period. The anthology 
contains 640 poems. Mr. Ault has prepared his texts from 
the oldest extant editions, and in some cases from MSS. 
The best known poets (as is proper) are represented by 
familiar masterpieces. His researches have brought to 
light some hidden gems, and ten lyrics have been included 
which have never been printed before. One of these is a 
satire on Tobacco, dated 1618 : 


TOBACCO. 
Void, damnéd word! that hell’s dry sweetmeats art 
As molten lead is marmalade and tart: 
What cheating devil made our gallants think 
Thee physic, wenches, company, meat and drink, 
And money ? for at this dear drug alone 
They catch, when for it all their gold is flown. 
*Tis our artillery too, and armed this way 
Our English scorn Bucquoy and Spinola : 
Set but each man unto his mouth a pipe 
And—as the Jews gave Jericho a wipe, 
Raising a blast of rams’ horns while it fell— 
Some ballad, on a time, the truth shall tell, 
How it befell, when we our foes did choke 
Like bees, and put them pell-mell to the Smoke. 


The other discoveries are brothers and sisters of those 
lovely easy lyrics of which Elizabethan song books are full, 
but here is one a little different: 


A SHADOW. 


I heard a noise and wishéd for a sight 
I looked for life and did a shadow see 
Whose substance was the sum of my delight, 
Which came unseen, and so did go from me. 
Yet hath conceit persuaded my content 
There was a substance where the shadow went. 


I did not play Narcissus in conceit, 
I did not see my shadow in a spring ; 
I know mine eyes were dimmed with no deceit, 
I saw the shadow of some worthy thing : 
For, as I saw the shadow glancing by, 
I had a glimpse of something in mine eye. 


But what it was, alas, I cannot tell, 

Because of it I had no perfect view : 

But as it was, by guess, I wish it well 

And will until I see the same anew. 
Shadow, or she, or both, or choose you whither : 
Blest be the thing that brought the shadow hither! 


It is not, however, these finds which make this collection 
precious; they are only evidences of the compiler’s re- 
searches. The point of this anthology is that it is scholarly, 
not made at second-hand. Mr. Norman Ault does not agree 
with the judgment, “ After Wyatt and Surrey nothing, 
then Sidney and the giants.” You will find here eighty 
examples from this despised period by no fewer than thirty-six 
poets, not counting anonymous writers. 


* * * 


It is interesting to see that Mr. Ault thinks “ Absence, 
hear thou my protestation,” was written by Donne, not by 
Hoskins. I have always resented its banishment to the 
appendix in Professor Grierson’s edition of Donne’s poems. 
The reasons he gave for doing so do not appear to be par- 
ticularly cogent. The last verse runs : 
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By absence this good means I gaine 
That I can catch her 
Where none can watch her 
In some close corner of my braine : 
There I embrace and there kiss her. 
And so enjoye her, and so misse her. 


I swear that is the voice of Donne. Professor Grierson 
admits that “ the closing line has a very Donne-like note of 
anguish ‘ and so miss her,’”’ but he protests that the tone 
of the poem is too “ airy,” the prosody too “ tripping ” for 
Donne; and he quotes two other passages which are 
certainly not either airy or tripping, but surely “ Go and 
catch a falling star’ is airy and tripping enough to stay an 
editor from rejecting this poem on such internal evidence ? 
Like all lovers of Donne I owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Professor Grierson (Donne’s Poetical Works, Oxford, 1912), 
but I cannot help wishing that he had sometimes amended 
the text here and there, when sense seems to call for it, 
For instance, in the second stanza of Love’s Diet : 


Above one sigh a day I allowed him not, 
Of which my fortune and my faults had part ; 
And if sometimes by stealth he got 
A she sigh from my mistresse heart, 
And thought to feast on that, I let him see 
*Twas neither very sound, nor meant for mee. 


Allowing for the long S in sound (so like an f) it is surely 
permissible to read “ ’Twas neither very fond, nor meant 
for me,” which makes better sense? Again, in A Lecture 
upon the Shadow: 

Stand still, and I will read to thee 

A Lecture, Love, in love’s philosophy. 
Would it not have been better if the first “ love ” had the 
small “1” and the second the capital “L”? In the last 
line of The Funerall, too : 

That since you would save none of me, I bury some of you, 
I fell almost sure that “ save ”’ was only an old misprint for 
“have.” The train of thought in the poem is that the poet 
will be buried with the bracelet of hair she gave him “ what 
ere shee meant by it.” 
* * * 

To return to Mr. Norman Ault’s Elizabethan Lyrics. 
In his reprint of Sylvester’s sonnet, “‘ Were I as base as 
is the lowly plain,” he has a very convincing emendation: 
** Till heaven waxed blind and till the world were dun,” not 
** done,”’ which has been hitherto given as the true test. 
Elizabethan Lyrics is a very good compilation, and one 
which will long keep its place. It is useful to those who 
study literature as well as delightful to those who read 
unsystematically. 

* * * 

Publishers have taken lately to binding novels, through 
which the same characters run, in one fat volume, which is 
also cheap considering how much there is in it. Heinemanns 
began with The Forsyte Saga (7s. 6d.), and followed with 
Cavaran (7s. 6d.). Now Methuens have published The 
Clayhanger Family (10s. 6d.) in one volume, and Secker, 
Mr. Oliver Onions, Whom God hath Sundered (7s. 6d.), which 
contains a trilogy also: In Accordance with the Evidence, 
The Debit Account and The Story of Louie. This is an 
admirable custom, for it is often a gain to read novels of 
this description together, and it saves shelf-room. It is, I 
think, the result not of virtue on the publishers’ part but of 
the lending library system. The big public get their fiction 
from the libraries : when thcy buy they want a lot to read. 
Probably the political novels of Trollope are too long for 
inclusion in a single volume, but I should like to see The 
Prime Minister, The Duke’s Children, Phineas Finn, and 
Phineas Reduz collected. The Barchester series have been 
done ample justice to. And why does no publisher reprint 
The Eustace Diamonds? It is certainly one of the most 
exciting of Trollope’s novels, and “ Lizzy ” is one of his 
best characters. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SCOTTISH DRAMA 


The Glen Is Mine and The Lifting. Two Plays of the Hebrides. 
By JOHN BRANDANE. Constable. 6s. 


In any normal course of events Scotland ought to have had a 
national drama comparable by now with that of any country in 
Europe. The arts reached North Britain somewhat later than 
they reached the surrounding countries; but by the time that 
James I. had naturalised the discoveries of Chaucer in their 
common tongue, and the poet-Bishop of Dunkeld had added a 
lovely northern fragrance to Virgil, and Gothic architecture in 
its last stages had begun to blossom with a rich and flowery 
vigour as of the youth of an art, the artistic potentialities of the 
race were apparent on every side. 

And, more especially, in the dialogue-writing of the Border 
Ballads, a dramatic faculty was manifested that should sooner 
or later (and sooner rather than later) have culminated in a 
drama of unexcelled passion and beauty and earnest force. But 
at the moment when such a development was almost inevitable, 
and when the parallel movement in England might have been 
counted on to exert such induction as the Scottish novel in the 
age of Scott was to exert upon the English novel, the virulence 
with which the Reformation set in broke the necessary continuity. 

The Reformation in England thrust the theatre from the church 
and set it up in the inn-yard; the Reformation in Scotland 
thrust it into outer darkness and held it there by the scruff of 
the neck. Drama, however, is one of the most ineradicable and 
inextinguishable forms of human expression ; possibly its real 
home is the church, for when it is denied leave to set up its stage 
there it has a way of concealing itself in the pulpit. When it 
sought an individual Scottish existence again with Home's 
tragedy of Douglas and Ramsay’s pastoral of The Gentle Shep- 
herd, the polite, international, standardised art of the eighteenth 
century was dominant everywhere and there was little oppor- 
tunity for a national art to erect itself newly. 

The opportunity was to come when the nineteenth century’s 
revival of romance set young men everywhere searching in the 
past of their own and other lands; the old Scottish literature 
became fertile again, first in Germany and then at home; and 
a Scottish theatre first became visible as a by-product of the 
genius of Scott. 

Scott, however, only had time to give the heel-taps of his 
genius to the theatre ; and those of his successors who have had 
the will to do more have preferred to work that portion of their 
gifts which would be acceptable in England rather than specifi- 
cally in Scotland. But again a change is apparent in the minds 
of the young men ; national impulses are stirring in every land, 
and nowhere have they assumed a more valid and beneficent 
form than in the new Scottish impulse to create a National 
Theatre. Several of their more clamant writers urge eagerly 
and passionately that such a theatre can only come into existence 
in the wake of a Scottish Parliament sitting again in Edinburgh, 
not having noticed, apparently, that a national theatre in 
Treland had its greatest days before, by its aid, an Irish Parlia- 
ment came to sit again in Dublin; but in Glasgow a Scottish 
National Theatre Society has been in existence, and producing 
the work of new Scottish dramatists, for four years. 

This Society's activities are intermittent because it has, as yet, 
no home of its own around which efforts and traditions alike could 
centre ; but they are in no way to be called occasional, with a 
steadily mounting record of work done and a gathering impetus 
to do more. 

Up to the present the work of Mr. John Brandane is the Society’s 
chief discovery. His first experiments were with the regional 
novel, but his gifts and promises are to be seen most unmis- 
takably in his work for a National theatre, the first-fruits of 
which are now under review. 

England, and indeed Europe, still sees Scotland largely 
through the eyes of Scott ; but much of the country that was the 
Highlands to Scott is now a kind of Debatable Land, a place 
where sightseers and sportsmen prevail and hide the nature of the 
region from themselves ; while a whole new land to the North is 

thought of as the Highlands, and adds what is practically a new 
country to the old idea of Scotland—a country in which the 
classic Doric of Burns and Scott and Barrie (that was once the 
language of kings and high-born ladies) has never existed; and 
there, side by side with the aboriginal Gaelic, a singularly ex- 
pressive and pure form of English is spoken and offers an instru- 
ment to the artist equal in beauty to that explored by the Irish 
theatre, and greater and more musical in range. 

The possibilities of this language and the life that has bred it 
are nowhere more plainly to be seen than in the Isles: Fiona 
Macleod first realised this, but her discovery of a dreamland left 


the actual country still largely unexplored, and it is there that 
Mr. Brandane has found his opportunity at first hand and taken 
it. Life for him is most vivid and at its imaginative height in a 
Hebridean island that might be the Isle of Mull, or thereabout ; 
and his most considerable work up to now is contained in the 
two plays in this volume which have their scene there—a comedy 
of present-day life and a tragedy concerning an obscure reper- 
cussion of the °45. Comedy and Tragedy are, however, terms too 
ready-made and easy for them ; for the comedy is built upon the 
theme of the crofters’ clearances that were once the tragedy of a 
people, and the tragedy is lit with wild merriment and with a 
knowledge that love is a thing of too many aspects to be subject 
in the end to hate and revenge. Humour and grim earnest 
counter each other in these pages as they do in life and in the 
work of the great dramatists ; and though Mr. Brandane writes 
in prose his humour is a poets, and the simple passions of his 
peasant-folk are expressed in a poet’s language that never seems 
inappropriate to their condition. 

An old peasant is the hero of The Glen is Mine, a man who is 
conscious that the only real possessor of the soil is the man who 
uses it. He is to be dispossessed in the interests of a mining 
scheme; when the man who is contriving his bankruptcy 
charges him with making a fool of him, he can reply memorably : 

There’s nobody could be making anything of you but what 
you are making yourself. And that’s punishment enough for any 
man. 

and when his daughter hears that the wild places which are her 
life are to be desecrated, every cadence of her few words has the 
passion of poetry in it: 

My pain and my longing to hear you talk that way!. . . Well ? 

Is it well to be tearing Eilean Aros to bits. . . . If there was a 

decent gun handy I'd be making blackcocks of every one of them ! 

. . . And the wild Irish and the foolish English will not be fighting 

and drinking when they're navvying on the hill ?” 


The Lifting deals with the shooting of a Hanoverian soldier in 
the same Eilean Aros, the condemnation of the wrong man for it, 
his rescue by the comrade who fired the shot at the cost of that 
comrade’s life. There are poignant and moving scenes as the 
comrade dies in the arms of his beloved, for she is the sister of the 
murdered soldier and she has been brought on the scene by a 
series of simple and natural events that do not smack of coinci- 
dence ; but the most salient scenes in this wild tale, and those 
that give the truest earnest of the author’s quality, are those in 
which humour carries forward the tragedy with gusto—such as 
the one in which the rescuer and the rescued fall into heated 
altercation (unmindful of the danger around them) regarding 
the way in which the rescue (“the lifting”) should have been 
carried out. 

It is perhaps too early to say that Mr. Brandane is to be the 
Synge of the Scottish movement, but that is within his means if 
he continues to seek the artistic integrity and first-hand achieve - 
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ment of these plays. Angus MacKinnon the crofter and Mrs. 
Galletly the farmer’s wife are sure to be in the great gallery of 
Scottish characters, and there is a long life ahead for the plays 
themselves ; since this book appeared it has been announced that 
The Glen is Mine has been translated into Norse and will be 
performed at the National Theatre in Oslo; the honour is merited 
and might well be emulated nearer home. 
Gorpon BOTTOMLEY. 


NAPOLEONIC RELICS 


The First Napoleon. Some Unpublished Documents. 
by the Eart or Kerry. Constable. 21s. 


The grandfather of the present Marquis of Lansdowne was 
Charles Flahault, Napoleon’s aide-de-camp and the father of a 
grandson of the Empress Josephine. For, two years after the 
battle of Waterloo, he married the daughter of Admiral Keith, 
who commanded H.M.S. Bellerophon, and the eldest daughter of 
that union married the fourth Marquis of Lansdowne. Hence 
it comes about that a curiously miscellaneous collection of 
Napoleonic relics and correspondence is preserved at Bowood. 
For instance, Flahault’s future wife appears to have stolen one 
of Napoleon’s handkerchiefs while the ex-Emperor was in her 
father’s keeping, and a reproduction of the monogram on the 
handkerchief is to be found on the cover of this volume. After 
riding all night genou a4 genou with Napoleon in his flight from 
Waterloo, Flahault was presented as a parting gift with a beauti- 
ful miniature of the First Consul by Isabey, which here appears 
as frontispiece. Josephine’s daughter by her first marriage, 
Hortense Beauharnais, afterwards the mother of Napoleon III., 
was Flahault’s first love, and the seal given by him to her was 
afterwards returned to him on his marriage. The intricate 
design of this seal can only be interpreted with the knowledge 
of the liaison which it commemorates, derived from the corres- 
pondence of Flahault with his mother, who was the recipient of 
a whole series of messages for Hortense and for Flahault’s son by 
her carefully disguised in a kind of cypher. Flahault’s mother 
was the close friend of Josephine and, like her, lost her first 
husband by the guillotine, during the French Revolution. She 
was also the object of the passionate affection of Napoleon’s 
brother Louis, whose forced marriage to Hortense interfered 
with his relations with her, just as the same marriage spoilt the 
happiness ot his wife with Flahault, and several of Louis’s letters 
to her are here printed. 

Much of all this is perhaps below the dignity of History, and 
a good deal of the correspondence here first published adds 
practically nothing to our knowledge of the period. Flahault 
writes from Viasma at the beginning of the Russian campaign, 
“The Emperor has spoken to me several times and in a most 
friendly manner. I felt very grateful to him.” In an earlier 
letter he writes of Marshal Ney, “ I cannot tell you how splendid 
he is under fire.” He is wounded at Wilna and writes, “* The 
Emperor remarked that I have had a very narrow escape.” 
Still, the reader must not be discouraged by such banalities as 
these, for most of them occur in the first few chapters and the 
later material is much more interesting. 

For instance, Lady Malcolm’s letters from St. Helena, where 
she stayed for some months in 1816-17, are admirable. ‘“ Bona- 
parte has a great appetite, and the only time he remarked on 
what he got was the fourteenth following day of roast pig, he 
said, ‘ Encore cochon de lait.’ It was, however, the fault of 
his own people, who took the turkeys and geese, and continued 
to send the pigs to his table.” ‘* I have often heard of him angry 
but I have never heard of anyone seeing him low.” He talked 
and laughed “ with a degree of spirit which if I had not seen I 
could not have believed. But for the je and moi I could not 
have believed be was talking of himself.” She had expected 
to find a Corsican ogre, ferocious and untamable, she found a 
rather plump raconteur, comfortably attired in an old dressing- 
gown and usually in the best of spirits. On the other hand, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, his unwilling gaoler, “* speaks little, and if not 
spoken to often falls asleep,” and the faithful Bertrand chafes 
miserably at the interruption of his military career, teaching his 
children and dressing Madame, who admits that he “ does hair 
quite beautiful.” Even better is a sketch by Flahault’s mother 
of Josephine, her Creole jealousy, her naif good nature, and the 
ineffectual endeavours she made to reconcile herself, as the writer 
wisely urged her to do, to a kind of permanent second place in 
her husband’s volatile affections. Clear light is thrown, too, 
in this same paper, on Napoleon’s own place in the extraordinary 
complications of domestic and family relations with which, like 
a true Corsican, he inevitably surrounded himself. After all, 
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most of us are the better for a reminder of how much of the chi 
there always remained in the character of Napoleon. 9, 
carried right into middle life, combined with all the paraphe. 7 
nalia of his imperial functions, an enfant terrible’s delight in th. 
atmosphere of a nursery squabble. 

Of Flahault himself we get a significant picture. In 199), 
when, at the age of sixteen he was at the opening of his mili 
career, there is a very sensible letter from Louis Napoleon tg 
his mother telling her, amongst many protestations of the writer’; 
devotion to her, that she is giving her son too much money, 
“like old nurses who, when children are unwell, stuff them with 
sweets.” And no doubt he was always a spoilt child, petted 
the Emperor, and bound to his mother by a passionate affection 
altogether French, giving her in return his complete confidence, 
Without any outstanding qualities of mind or character, he had 
a rare capacity for getting his own way, and there must hay 
been a great deal of charm and distinction about a man who 
could carry off the affections of Hortense under the nose of her 
stepfather and brother-in-law, and then marry Admiral Keith's 
daughter in spite of the ferocious opposition of that formidable 
seaman. Especially as he combined all this with unquestioned 
loyalty to the Emperor, in whose service he was nine time 
wounded. 


A TRAVELLING BOOK 


Along the Road: Notes and Essays of a Tourist. By Axpovs 
Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Huxley has achieved the happy position of the author 
whose new book is “‘ awaited ” and is certain to be read, because 
it bears his name on the cover. What a name, too! Venice 
and London, Incunabula and Biology, the Sixteenth Century and 
the Nineteenth! But there is something lacking. Where is 
the dolphin? The Aldine dolphin which curls so invitingly 
down the title-pages produced by Mr. Huxley’s fairy godfather. 
An Aldous without his dolphin—like St. Antony without his 
swine—is almost a contradiction in terms. 

Now the dolphin is a curious creature. It is the only marine 
monster which expresses itself better in verse than in prose; 
and such is its devotion to poetry that on a famous occasion when 
acertain poet had irritated his fellow-travellers to such an extent 
that they threw him overboard, it was the dolphin who rescued 
him from drowning and carried him safely to the nearest home 
for Distressed Seamen—a wetter but a wiser man. Mr. Huxley 
should not forget his dolphin. A hundred years ago, he would 
have gloried in it. He would have had nine solid volumes of 
verse already to his credit ; and the present publication would 
have been Childe Aldous’ Pilgrimage—or Notes on Baedeker in 
the Spenserian stanza. Instead, there is only ““ Leda,” and that, 
apparently, was a swan song. 

It is not only that poetry does not pay so well as articles in 
reviews, but it is in itself ridiculous—not the finished article, but 
the comic stage of composition. To proceed upstairs after 
breakfast in order to continue stanza 24 of canto VI I—the 
invocation to the Spirit of the Encyclopedia Britannica—that 
would be a task too ludicrous for a poet so sensitive as Mr. 
Huxley, and so replete (in his own delicious phrase) with “ medi- 
tative mirth.” So, the poor dolphin is just a fish out of water; 
and Mr. Huxley’s new book is in prose. It is a kind of “ Senti- 
mental Journey ’—undertaken in a 10 h.p. Citroén with a 
volume of the Encyclopedia—* And.-Aus.”—as companion. 
The journey starts in France ; with a wonder as to why people 
travel at all, and what will happen when there are no more 
Frenchmen. There is an excursion into Holland, which begins 
with the challenging statement : “I have always been rather 
partial to plane geometry.” But all the time one feels that Mr. 
Huxley is leading us southward, towards Italy. For, in spite 
of the Citroén and the Encyclopedia, he is clearly an esthete. 
We fee! that the flowing locks of the ’eighties have been merely 
shingled by his modernity. Now, the esthete’s spiritua] home 1s 
Italy. It has been ever since Goethe wrote, Kennst du das 
Land, and it must be—always. Mr. Huxley writes about Italy 
with an eloquence and an affection which make us think of that 
Ruskin, whom he repudiates so vigorously. And yet: 


The hills stretched away as far as the eye could reach into the 
wintry haze, like a vast heaving sea frozen to stillness. The valleys 
were filled with blue shadow, and all the sunward slopes were the 
colour of rusty gold. At our feet the ground fell away into ap 
immense blue gulf. The gauzy air softened every outline, smoo 
away every detail, leaving only golden lights and violet shadows 
floating like the disembodied essence of a landscape, under the 
pale sky. We stood for a long time looking out over that kingdom 
of silence and solemn beauty. The solitude was as profound 3 
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Just Published. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
BENSON 


As seen by Some Friends. Edited by E. H. RYLE. 83 X 54. 
8s, 6d. net. The contributors to this volume include the 
Provost and Vice-Provost of Eton, the Hon. Edward 
Cadogan, M.P., the Rev. Hon. Edward Lyttelton, Messrs. 
Stephen Gaselee, Percy Lubbock, Geoffrey Madan, and Sir 
Mark Sturgis, K.C.B. 








A SHORT LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PITT 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Naval History, University of Cambridge. 745. 4s. 6d. net. 


An entirely new study of Pitt, not a mere abridgment of 
Dr. Rose’s standard biography. 


A DREAMER 
IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 
7s. 6d. net. 








74 X 5. 


Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of Thomas a 
Kameie; Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman; Archbishop Heath; and 
anning. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 8} X54. 25s. net. 

“A brilliant analysis . . . for the first time we are in a position 
to judge the statesman, as apart from the man, and to measure the 
debt which England owes to Lim.” Times. 








“ A new critic of the first rank ”’ 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by 
NEWMAN. x+ 224 pp. 83 54. 8s. 6d. net. 


“For all Mr. Newman’s self-effacement, he cannot hide from his 
readers either his complete mastery of his subject or his fine and 
just judgment of character . . . a new critic of the first rank.” 
—New Statesman. 
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New Volume of the Queen’s Treasures Series 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
colours, designed title, end-papers and covers by M. V. 
WHEELHOUSE. 7% 5. 3s, 6d. net. 











NORTH AMERICA 


Its People and the Resources, Development and Prospects of 
the Continent as an Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial 


Area. By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University. 857 pp. 8% X 54, with 
410 Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net. 


“An encyclopedia of well-attested information on the economic 
geography not only of the United States but of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the West Indies, and Central America. Though crowded with 
Statistics and figures, the volume has scarcely a dull page.”—Times. 








By J. pv MONT. Fully Illustrated. 8} X 54. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The best English work on the game since Mason’s classic. Full 
of new points of view to meet beginners’ difficulties, and expressed in 
the clearest language.”—Observer. 
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THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
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the shadowy gulf beneath us; it stretched to the misty horizons 
and up into the topless sky. Here, at the heart of it, I thought, 
a man might begin to understand something about that part of his 
being which does not reveal itself in the quotidian commerce of 
life ; which the social contacts do not draw forth, spark-like, from 
the sleeping flint that is an untried spirit; that part of him, of 
whose very existence he is only made aware in solitude and silence. 
And if there happens to be no silence in his life, if he is never solitary, 
then he may go down to his grave without a knowledge of its 
existence, much less an understanding of its nature or realisation 
of its potentialities. . . . 

For myself, I prefer him (Piero della Francesca) to Botticelli, so 
much so indeed, that if it were necessary to sacrifice all Botticelli’s 
works in order to save the Resurrection, the Nativity, the Madonna 
della Misericordia and the Arezzo frescoes, I should unhesitatingly 
commit the Primavera and all the rest of them to the flames. . . . 

But there does exist, none the less, an absolute standard of 
artistic merit. And it is a standard which is in the last resort a 
moral one. Whether a work of art is good or bad depends entirely 
on the quality of the character which expresses itself in the work. . . 


What could be more old-fashioned, more Ruskinian—and 
more sensible? But Mr. Huxley writes with authority, and not 
as the scribes. He is not afraid of his own opinions: 

Good actors are as rare as good painters or good writers. Not 

more than two or three of the very best appear in every generation. 
I have seen a few. Old Guitry, for example. And Marie Lloyd, 
the marvellous, rich, Shakespearean Marie, now dead—also too 
soon; car elle était du monde ow les plus belles choses ont le pire 
destin. And Little Tich. And Raquel Meller, marvellous both 
as diseuse and cinema actress, the most refined, the most nobly 
aristocratic interpreter of passion I have ever seen; une dme bien 
née, if ever there was one. And Charlie Chaplin. All men and 
women of genius. 


Mr. Huxley sees and feels clearly; he expresses himself 
extremely well; he is transparently honest; he is full of know- 
ledge, and yet judicious in its dispensation. It is a pity that the 
requirements of a graceless age have made of him a journalist 
rather than a poet, and the tragic phrase which he has found for 
poor ‘Shakespearean Marie,”’ applies in some degree to himself. 
But his new book is eminently readable and companionable, 
and fulfils the requirements which he has laid down for a good 
“travelling book ”’: “ It should be a work of such a kind that 
one can open it anywhere and be sure of finding something 
interesting, complete in itself and susceptible of being read in a 
short time.” 


A SOLDIER IN EAST 


Havash: (Frontier Adventures in Kenya). 
W. Luioyp-Jones, D.S.O. 
map.) Arrowsmith. 15s. 


This is a book of many merits. It is an excellent story of 
African adventure, full of interest for the soldier, the big 
game hunter or the mere layman. But it is more than a record 
of hunting and marching and fighting. Major Lloyd-Jones has 
much to say that will appeal to the politically minded—in the 
shape of observations on the customs and ideas of the East 
African natives, on white settlers and missionaries and officials, 
on our methods of colonial administration. And he writes 
agreeably ; without any striving after effect he gives us vivid 
pictures of men and beasts and places—with enough touches of 
humorous high light to set off the rather sombre whole. There 
is @ good story, for instance, of how an ingenious doctor cured two 
natives who were “ possessed by witches ” and were apparently 
at the point of death. 

He produced two buckets of clear water and made the men 
gargle with some concoction which had a very bitter taste. He 
then told them to emit the water from their mouths into one of 
the buckets. As they did so he dropped into the bucket a few 
crystals of potassium permanganate which he had secreted in his 
hand. Naturally the water immediately became suffused with 
red. The process was repeated several times, each time the water 
becoming darker, and each time the Assistant Surgeon exclaimed : 

“See, the devil is being driven out and is entering into the water.” 
Then, returning to the other bucket, which was still clear, he 
again made them repeat the performance, but this time the water 
remained clear. Turning to the assembled crowd, he stated: 
“* See, the devil is gone out of them, and they will now recover.” 


They went home to sleep, and were soon as merry as sandboys. 
And then there was the Boer farmer who was the officers’ guest at 
their Christmas festivities, and settled himself down to an attack 
on a large stone bottle. He was offered whisky and soda, but 


AFRICA 


By Brevet-Major 
(With 28 photographs and a 


solemnly answered: ‘* No, thanks, Captain, I will stick to gin, 
same as old Queen Victoria did.” 








Of Major Lloyd-Jones’s hunting exploits we need say no more 
than that they were many and varied, and gave him plenty of 
satisfaction and his men plenty of food. But his biggest and 
last hunt was not so agreeable. He had been sent up country to 
Lake Rudolf on the northern frontier with a detachment of the 
King’s African Rifles, to root out a band of Abyssinian outlaws 
who were raiding and terrifying the friendly tribes. He dis. 
covered and burnt out their lair ; but in the assault he was hit 
in the ankle by one of the dirty flat-nosed bullets which these 
gentry commonly used. And the rest of the book is the grim 
story of his sufferings on the long journey down to Nairobi. He 
owed his life to the devotion of two or three of his native soldiers 
and an Indian surgeon. Headquarters at Nairobi seem to have 
been strangely indifferent to his fate, and the bitterness of his 
feelings peeps out in a sentence here and there. 

And what of the larger question of the contact of black and 
white that lies behind this personal narrative ? Major Lloyd- 
Jones is not a propagandist, nor a critic passing considered 
judgments. But his obiter dicta on the political and economic 
problems of East Africa are worth close attention. He is a 
shrewd observer with considerable experience of the country, 
with broad sympathies and without prejudices. The problems 
that he saw twelve years ago are the problems of to-day. He 
regards with anxiety the effect of European civilisation on the 
African native; he sees the introduction of new diseases and 
vices, the sapping of old tribal traditions and restraints, the 
moral and economic dangers involved in forced labour. He 
regrets the march of ‘‘ consumptionism ’’—the deliberate creation 
by the traders of unnecessary wants in a primitive people. He 
notes the bewilderment of the native at the doctrinal quarrels 
of the churches and at the comfortable lives of Christian mission- 

aries. He is impressed by the spread of Mohammedanism, 
though he is not surprised, for Islam welcomes all comers, carries 
with it social status and makes the savage “ feel that he is some- 
body and belongs to a vast international community.” He is 
doubtful whether Kenya can ever be a “* white man’s country” 
in any real sense of the word, despite the propaganda of rich 
concessionnaires and the reports of commissions from Westminster, 
In what sense it might be, or ought to be, the black man’s country, 
he does not presume to say. It is not his business to propound 
solutions. But it is well that we should have the problems 
pressed on us by this keen-witted soldier who calls a spade a spade 
and refuses to call an African a nigger. 


THE GARDEN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


The Trianon of Marie-Antoinette. By Prerre pE NOLHAC. 
Translated by F. Mabel Robinson. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


When in 1817 the poets of France had occasion to congratulate 
their country and their queen on the birth of a Dauphin, the 
Abbé Delille, with a tact and good sense worthy of a writer 
on gardens, chose to sing the glad event in the following lines: 

D’autres, dans les transports que ce beau jour inspire 

Animeront la toile ou le marbre, ou la lyre ; 

Moi, humble ami des champs, j’irai dans ce séjour 

Ou Flore et les Zéphyrs composent seuls la cour, 

J’irai dans Trianon. 
He could scarcely have made a happier choice, for not only 
were the gardens of Trianon Marie Antoinette’s favourite 
occupation and place of repose ; they also are capable of telling 
almost by themselves the whole history of her unlucky reign, 
from the time when the Petit Trianon was offered her by her 
young husband to the sad days not very far away when she 
was to be cross-examined on its legendary contents by 4 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

At first all was smiling. According to one popular version 
Louis XVI. had made his gift with these words: ‘ Vous aimez 
les fleurs, j’ai un bouquet 4 vous offrir; c’est le Petit Trianon,” 
according to another he had said, “‘ Madame, ces beaux lieux 
ont toujours été le séjour des favorites du Roi; ils doivent 
done étre le vétre.” And as both these compliments seem 
rather too gallant and too well turned to belong to the king, 
one can only feel how aptly they summed up that short and 
dazzling period of the reign when Marie Antoinette was popular. 
The gift, however, had its drawbacks. 

Perhaps in nothing is the eighteenth century shown so well 
as in its passion for gardening. There can be found alike 
good manners, taste, and a growing love of peace, with the 
foundations of a hundred agricultural and scientific advances, 
and there, earlier than on any other battlefield, was started 
the revolt of Romanticism against the classical correctness 
of the earlier generation. Wealthy people throughout the 
century were busy making gardens. There was the new park 
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THE PRINCE LEARNS SPANISH 


Language Which is Easy to Learn—and the 
” Easiest Way of Learning It. 


It has been stated by a leading newspaper correspondent 
that the Prince of Wales during his tour in South America 
spent some time learning Spanish. “He filled many 
sheets of foolscap with exercises”—so ran the dispatch— 
“and sent out and bought an advanced Grammar.” 

This is an example which is being widely followed this 
Winter. One is not surprised. Not only is Spanish one 
of the most important commercial languages in the world, 
but it is an exceedingly easy language to learn. The 
quickest and simplest way of learning it is by the new 
Pelman method of teaching Spanish, Italian, German and 
French. You will be surprised how quickly and easily you 
will be able to master the Spanish language once you have 
started to learn it by the Pelman method. 

The following letters from people who have adopted 
this new method of learning Spanish prove the truth of 
this :— 

“It is much easier and more interesting than any other 


method by which I have studied. I can speak with facility with 
the Spansards in our office.” (S. F. 101.) 
“When I began this Course I could not read a single sentence 


in Spanish. Now I have no difficulty in reading any book.” 
(S. G. 105.) 


“I have just finished the Spanish Course and I am immensely 
pleased with it. It has been very interesting all the way through, 
and I now seem to know Spanish about six times as well as I 
do French, although I spent about six years at school on that, 
and only about six months on this.” (S. P. 122.) 


“I have now completed the Spanish Course and I find that I 

can speak Spanish with ease and am surprised at the progress 

I have made in such a short time—both in reading and speaking.” 

(S. M. 181.) 

Spanish is not the only language you can learn by this 

new method. You can learn French, German and Italian 

in precisely the same way. You can learn French in 

French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish and 

Italian in Italian. There are no vocabularies to be learnt 

by heart. There is no translation from one language to 

another, Hence you avoid the “hesitation” which is 

almost unavoidable when a Foreign Language is learnt by 

the old obsolete method. “By the new plan you learn to 
speak the language like a native. 


No GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties—those 
pages and pages of rules and exceptions which preface 
most systems of learning languages—are swept aside by 
the Pelman plan. You are introduced to the language 
itself from the very beginning, and you start learning to 
speak, read, write and understand it from the first day. 

To this there is an important consequence. Many 
people start learning languages. Few continue to the end. 
They become bored with the grammar and they give up in 
disgust. But the Pelman Institute has made the study of 
a Foreign Language as interesting as any game of skill. 
The method will fascinate you, and as a result you will go 
on with it until you have acquired a real, practical working 
mastery of French or Spanish or German or Italian and 
will be able to read, write, speak and understand the 
particular language in question with perfect ease. 





Full particulars of this method are given in four little books en- 
titled respectively, “How to Learn French,” “How to Learn 
German,” “ How to Learn Italian,” and “How to Learn Spanish.” 
You can obtain any one of these books gratis and post free, by 
writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept), 
6 a House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Call or write 
to-day. 
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8 
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system. I have had great pleasure in recommending it to my 
friends, as I consider The Times Library the best I have ever 
subscribed to.” 


8 
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at Chantilly belonging to the Prince de Condé, there was Raincy 
belonging to the Duc d’Orleans, there was Ermenonville, 
Monceau, Chanteloup, Désert and many other lovely gardens 
close at hand, while at Beloeil, in Belgium, the most fascinating 
and truest gardener of them all, the Prince de Ligne, was busy 
putting into practice what he had learnt on his travels in 
England and on the Continent, and writing about his successes 
and his neighbours’ failures with a pen as graceful as his taste 
in natural decoration. 

What was at once fortunate and unfortunate for Marie Antoi- 
nette was the fact that she should have come into her garden 
when the new revolution in taste was becoming fashionable. 
Fortunate because, no doubt, she enjoyed the chance these 
changes gave her of building her gardens all anew. Unfortunate 
because it led her into expenses which, though they were 
fantastically exaggerated, were one of the chief causes of herturn 
in public favour. Perhaps it was fortunate, too, even artistically, 
that her advocacy of the new, or English, or rather Anglo-Chinese 
manner was never allowed to run to the absurd lengths it 
sometimes did. Marie Antoinette was well advised from 
the beginning of her plans. In her gardens we are spared 
the worst examples of Horace Walpole Gothic and English 
Chinoiserie, the mountains, rocks, cascades, lakes, and precipices 
all grouped together in the space of a few acres with pagodas, 
obelisks, Greek temples and Druidic remains sprinkled down 
upon them as from some enormous and anachronistic pepper 
pot. She numbered among her friends the Prince de Ligne, 
and he, though himself an Anglophil, held such perversions 
in abhorrence. All he demanded, like Peacock’s landscape 
gardener, was the necessity for some surprise. ‘‘ Mais encore 
une fois, point d’horreurs,”’ he wrote, “ de precipices factices, 
de montagnes d’escarpement ; et au lieu de cela des rampes 
bien douces, bien naturelles, assez fortes seulement quelquefois, 
pour cacher des objets qui en ont plus de prix, lorsqu’ils sont 
trouvés par hasard.” 

But if these gardens became beautiful and gave the queen 
happiness they were very quickly turned to her discredit. 
Shortly after taking over the Petit Trianon she referred to it 
as her “ little Vienna”; the phrase lasted a few weeks and 
died, only to be resurrected against her when her Austrian 
sympathies made her most casual words seem suspicious to 
her enemies. And then besides the cost of altering the gardens, 
there were the sumptuous entertainments that she gave there 
to irritate not only the poor, but also those rich who had failed 
to get invited. Even the shady walks and secret summer 
houses began to take on a sinister meaning, until at the time 
when the public at last were allowed to see over the place 
they had been taught to hate as a seat of Oriental vice and 
luxury, we read of their disappointment and _ incredulity 
at finding nothing there but what they could so clearly and 
innocently see. 

The English publisher of this book refers to its author as 
** an authority on the lighter side of the life of Marie Antoinette.” 
We can assure him, on the contrary, that M. de Nolhac is a very 
learned historian, who can write charmingly. The book in 
French is admirable reading; of the English translation we 
cannot say so much. In one place we read “ The King in 
particular must have appreciated the contrivance in his little 
palace at Trianon, which lost all sense of what was becoming 
in the time of Madame du Barry and was said to be ‘like an 
Asylum.” The sentence as it stands seemed obviously im- 
possible, so we turned to the French. It reads: “et le roi 
dut l'apprécier particuliérement pour ce séjour de Trianon, 
qui ressembla si fort, au temps de sa derniére favorite, a celui 
dune ‘ petite maison.’”’ The cause of the mistake is now 
clear enough. The translator has taken “une petite maison” 
for “‘ Les Petites-Maisons,” in other words a gallant retreat 
for a madhouse, and the rest of her sentence about losing “ all 
sense of what was becoming ” is put in to make sense somehow, 
her idea being, we suppose, that Louis XV. and Madame du 
Barry were so far gone that they might be seen chasing each 
other round the Petit Trianon like raving lunatics. But, apart 
from complete misunderstandings of the French, the English 
is often awkward and sometimes ungrammatical. This is 
a pity, for the book is excellent, and it is just this sort of long 
historical essay that is usually done so heavily in England. 


GREAT GRANDMAMMA WHEN YOUNG 


The Journal of Clarissa Trant (1800-1832). Edited by C. G. 
Luarp. Lane. 18s. 
The diary of some girl of to-day may be the subject of review 
in these columns in 2025. It is, perhaps, too early for us to 
suggest to the hypothetical reviewer what line he should take ; 





but he might do worse than hunt up this book (it ought to be in 
many houses of the present period) and compare the one young 
lady with the other. Heaven forbid that we do this now; 
but our readers might certainly obtain Clarissa’s journal ang 
attempt the comparison for themselves. Her acquaintance 
is well worth making; and the book, excellently edited ang 
annotated as it is, will interest all who like to dip into the 
small-talk of the past. 

Clarissa Trant saw much of the world a hundred years ago, 
Her father was Sir Nicholas Trant, a Brigadier-General who 
did brilliant work in the Peninsular War and received praise 
from Napier for carrying out “ the most daring and hazardous 
enterprise executed by a partisan during the whole war,” 
After the peace he became Governor of Oporto and sent for his 
two children, Clarissa, aged ten, and Tom, aged six, and devoted 
himself to their education. It is at this point that Clarissa’, 
journal begins. For twenty years she was wandering over 
Europe with her restless and impecunious father; she read a 
great deal and knew six languages, and both at first hand and 
through her father she came into contact with well known 
people and with important events. One momentous incident 
occurred when she was fifteen ; they were at Marseilles: 


I was quietly seated in the school room, taking my lesson of 
Italian from a man who as well as I can recollect had served under 
Napoleon, when we heard an uproar in the street which attracted 
every one to the windows. At the same moment our landlady, 
Mrs. Prestaviry, burst open the doors and screamed into our ears 
the astounding news that Bonaparte had landed at Antibes from 
Elba ...In a few moments the cries of Vive le Roi—d bas 
Napoleon, became so deafening that there could be little doubt 
as to the general tone of feeling being favourable to the Bourbons. 


A few days later she visited the place where Napoleon had 
landed : 


The marks of fires were still visible. Napoleon’s first care had 
been to secure all the post horses and even the postilions of Cannes, 
in order to prevent the news of his arrival from being too rapidly 
circulated, and our post-boy was of the number. He had spent the 
night in the bivouac with the soldiers and was able to point out the 
identical tree under which Napoleon slept, in a sitting posture, 
enveloped only in his military cloak. He woke frequently, looked 
about him, and having ascertained that all was safe, slept, or 
pretended to sleep. The field was thickly planted with olive 
trees, even to the very edge of the sea. 


Another interesting entry gives at second-hand “Byron's 
account of Shelley’s death as told by a young Irish poet who was 
a friend of Clarissa’s. She records him as saying : 


I happened to be at Florence when Shelley and Williams paid their 
fatal visit to Pisa. On my return I found Lord Byron full of the 
sad news which had just reached him of their death. He was 
standing at the window when I entered the room and this subject 
was, of course, uppermost in all his thoughts. 

“The last time I ever heard poor Shelley’s voice,” he said, 
“* was as he closed that very door. I had repeatedly urged him to 
defer embarking until the next day and told him that it was madness 
to embark in such a gale, and in such a boat—but all my endeavours 
were thrown away, he had set his mind upon returning. As he 
was going, he turned round and said: ‘ Well, to satisfy you, I 
will not embark if the storm increases, but I confess that if the 
gale freshens when we are at sea I shall not be sorry; you know 
how I enjoy a storm—the sea is my element; from a boy I 
loved it.’ ”’ 


He goes on to tell of the fateful last evening when Shelley 
“ talked in such a strain of rhapsody of storms and described 
so minutely the sublime horrors of shipwreck ” that his hostess 
**did not for the whole day recover from the impression which this 
conversation, aided by the howling of the wind and the noise 
of the waves had made upon her nerves”; and he gives a detailed 
contemporary account of the final tragedy. 

Clarissa’s own story emerges from these pages with a wistful 
pathos; she was highly strung and clever; and she had a 
difficult father to whom she was devoted. As for lovers, 
she was wooed many times and had one serious affair which 
was so near a jilting as almost to cause a_ breakdown. 
In the leisurely fashion of the time a certain Colonel won her 
heart and ‘after a long period of dilly-dallying’ was accepted. 
But when it came to the question of settlements there was a 
hitch and he drifted away. She was over thirty when she did 
marry; her wanderings then ceased and for the remaining 
twelve years of her short life she was a parson’s wife in Essex. 
Her journal is exceptionally interesting because of her travels, 
but it also gives us a delightful glimpse of the girl of her period. 
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The Gauls under Cesar 
7s. 6d. net 


THE BOUGH 


BREAKS 


The Collapse of the Roman Empire 
7s. 6d. net 
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jonathan (ape, Thirty Bedford Square, London 
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Ready Friday 


LONDON NIGHTS 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM 


(Illus. 12/6 net.) 
The author is well known as one of 
our finest living stylists and in this book 
he gives us a series of fine etchings or 
pen-pictures of the myriad phases of 
London life. Invariably fascinating, 
sometimes diverting and sometimes 
tragic, are the nocturnal adventures 
described with a master pen in “London 
Nights” which is without doubt the 
fullest book which has appeared on this 
intriguing subject. 


HURST & BLACKETT Ltd. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE 



















































Just Published. 


Social Classes in 


Post-War Europe 
By LOTHROP STODDARD, 


Author of “* Racial Realities in Europe,” “* The Rising 
Tide of Colour,” “ The Revolt Against Civilization,” 
“ The New World of Islam.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF CLASSES IN POST-WAR 
EUROPE, SO FIRMLY SET BEFORE 1914, WERE SHATTERED 
BY THE WAR IN WAYS OF GREAT POLITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE. MR. STODDARD OBSERVED 
THESE CHANGES IN A RECENT JOURNEY THROUGH 
EUROPE, AND IN THIS WORK OF SCHOLARSHIP, RESEARCH 
AND ORIGINALITY HE, IN FIVE ILLUMINATING CHAPTERS, 
SETS THEM FORTH WITH THEIR PROBABLE RESULTS. 


By the same Author. 
RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A BRILLIANT AND EXTREMELY INTERESTING BOOK.” 
—Dean Ince in The Morning Post. 


Recent Publications: 
THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


By John Corbin. 10s. 6d. net. 
MANKIND AT THE CROSS ROADS. 

By E. M. East. 16s. net. 
THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN. 

By Roland B. Dixon. 25s. net. 
THE CHARACTER OF RACES. 

By Ellsworth Huntington. 25s. net. 


Send for Autumn List. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








Books from FABER & 
ist of  X&) GWYER | 








THE MODERN HEALTH BOOKS. 
Edited by PROFESSOR D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D. 
A popular series (2s. 6d. met per volume) dealis g with 
matters affecting personal health and the health of the 
community. These are books written by experts, which 
medical men need not hesitate to put into the hands of 
lay readers. 


The House of Health: What the Modern Dwelling 


Needs to be. By SIR JOHN ROBERTSON, Professor 
of Public Health, Birmingham. Jilustrated. 


Nursing in the Home: Including First Aid in 
Common Emergencies. By DR. STELLA CHURCHILL, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. With a foreword by Proressor H. R. 
Kenwoop. 

The Fight Against Infection. 2%» COLONEL 
G. E. F. STAMMERS, R.A.M.C, (retd.). With a fore- 
word by Dr. Anprew Batrour. Iilustrated. 


The Health of the Workers: The Health of 


Workers in Various Industries—Industrial Diseases. By 


SIR THOMAS OLIVER, D.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Novw.) 
GENERAL. 
On the Panel: General Practice as a Career. By A 


PANEL DOCTOR. With a Preface by Dr. C. M. 
Wiison. A book on panel practice by a panel doctor. 
For panel practitioners generally and for medical students 
choosing their careers. 65. met. (Nov.) 

Spain in a Two-Seater By HALFORD ROSS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A light-hearted record of a motor tour through Spain. 
Anecdote and adventure combined with practical information. 


Complete Autumn List on application. 


FABER & GWYER, LTD., 
28-29 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2 
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THE TIME SENSE 


The Psychology of Time. By Mary Srurr. 
7s. 6d. 

** For yourself, sir, should be as old as I am, if like a crab you 
could go backwards”; aberrations actual and possible of the 
time sense form an amusing speculative by-path in this attempt 
at a critical analysis of the concept of time. The problem itself 
is a psychological one. Yet as Miss Sturt’s summary of previous 
work on the subject shows, it has as yet received very scanty 
attention, and nearly all those who have tackled it have been 
metaphysicians. Miss Sturt, with stop watch, pins and classes 
of children, approaches the subject as an experimental psycho- 
logist ; she briefly dismisses the carefully correlated views of 
metaphysicians from Kant to Bradley and regards time as “a 
concept built up in the life of the individual and of the race.” 
She then proceeds to analyse the evolution of this concept. 

Primitive animals, she suggests, have only a vague and 
impartial “time sense”? dependent on the rhythms of their 
physiological needs or of the tides ; such experience would consist 
of an apprehension of an event as having duration, as having 
occurred before, and as occurring simultaneously with some 
other event. Only through an increasing source of measuring 
and expressing intervals of time can the time sense develop, so 
that to study the history of the one is to study that of the other. 
Miss Sturt’s information from ancient Babylon or modern Borneo, 
correlating a wide range of evidence from the most varied sources, 
indicates that points in time, like points in space, are identified 
and named first; the cuckoo’s return or sunset serve as time 
marks before the sophisticated concept of duration has been 
evolved. Early reckoning was by nights, comparatively similar 
periods, rather than by eventful days. The day itself must be 
divided up in some way independent of the fluctuating period 
between sunrise and sunset. All that an increasing knowledge 
of mathematics and the invention of clocks and chronometers 
can do is to express time intervals in terms of smaller and 
smaller space intervals ; this power of expression gives precision 
to the time sense and differentiates the scientist from the child 
or medieval ploughman for whom a distance might be ‘“‘a long 
way” and the time, “‘about mid-day.” 

Miss Sturt checks all the information which she has collected 
about the time sense in primitive people by means of a series of 
experiments designed to investigate the acquisition of the time 
sense by the child. Details of time were readily forgotten or 
ignored and historical periods confused. The statistics drawn 
from the ingenious experiments which bear both on the measuring 
of short intervals of time, on duration, and on a sense of the past, 
indicate that with children as with primitive peoples, the concept 
of time plays a much less important part in the organization of 
life, is less precise and is less readily recognized, than that of 
space. 

Duration is regarded as a subjective experience and hence 
presents great difficulties to the experimental investigator; but 
this too has achieved expression in terms of space, and judg- 
ment of intervals becomes fairly accurate when some rhythmical 
aid, such as tapping, is introduced. Miss Sturt has attempted an 
investigation of the influence of the subjective factors of discom- 
fort and pain on judgments of duration, and concludes that these 
have very little effect as compared with the amount of mental 
content during the interval. This is borne out by evidence from 
experiments on comparing the duration of two historical periods 
of which the more familiar is judged to be the longer, and from 
dreams, where, by means of sketched-in outlines, long periods are 
briefly lived through; but this is checked by the social environ- 
ment which has evolved an objective standard of reference. As 
to the ordering of events in time, this is helped by the concept 
of cause and effect, but hindered by interests which tend to 
organize experience in ways other than a time order. Time 
varies from individual] to individual and can have no “ structure”; 
yet from this concept men struggle te be free and apparently 
**the subconscious knows it not”’; in transcendental experience 
this sign of man’s adaptation to his environment disappears, and 
he achieves a freedom of timelessness. 

The experimental work is of great interest, giving precision and 
confirmation to theories already indicated, and the clear way in 
which the evidence from primitive cultures is connected with this 
work is illuminating in itself and inspiring as an indication of 
method for further investigation. There is no constructive treat- 
ment of results, but in correlating and illustrating former theories 
and removing misconceptions, the book should prove of value to 
all those interested in a consideration of the nature of time. And 
that, Miss Sturt implies, should include everyone. 


Kegan Paul. 


PRIMITIVE GREECE 


Primitive Culture in Greece. By H. J. Rose, M.A. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 
This is the latest volume of Messrs. Methuen’s valuable anthro. 
pological series. Written by an authority who besides being a 
classical scholar has evidently received a thorough grounding ip 


anthropology, it explains in a straightforward and readabj: | 


manner exactly what the non-technical reader wants to know 
regarding the character of the primitive elements in Greek culture 
and their relation to the lofty type of civilization which was 
evolved, partly from them and partly in spite of them, by the 
Hellenic genius. The theme is one that badly needed treatment 
from the point of view of the layman, who has so far been obli 
to seek for light on the obscure background of Greek culture ip 
bewilderingly erudite works like those of Dr. Farnell or Miss 
Jane Harrison. This little book thus fills a useful gap and should 
take its place as a companion and introductory volume to Prof, 
Dickinson’s The Greek View of Life. Incidentally it forms ap 
excellent introduction to anthropology; all the fundamenta| 
savage conceptions are discussed in the course of its pages and, 
moreover, endowed with life through being applied to Greek 
conditions. 

One cannot read this survey of “survivals” in Greek culture 
without being once more overcome with wonder at the amazing 
realism and logicality which characterized the race. Mr. Rose 
engages in a systematic and painstaking search for all possible 
signs of the persistence of primitive elements in the midst of the 
developed Greek civilization. What he finds is a state of thi 
hardly less rudimentary than what he would probably bring to 
light by instituting the same sort of inquiry in England to-day. 
Almost everything that is really savage and brutal is encountered 
only in a vestigial form and in the most backward areas of the 
country at that. Elsewhere we find that justice in the modem 
sense of the term has taken the place of trial by ordeal, that 
primitive blood-revenge has been replaced by the punishment of 
culpable individuals, that practical surgery has been substituted 
for the incantations and jugglery of the medicine-man. These 
achievements would seem to be highly characteristic of the men- 
tality of those mysterious and forceful personalities who gave 
the impetus to the development of Greek culture. Justice and 
the treatment of the sick, these were practical questions with 
which the community had to deal from day to day. The Greek 
mind accordingly treated them rationally and realistically. But 
the real bearing of the Gods, for instance, on everyday life was 
less immediate and the prevailing conceptions of their nature 
and activities were left, apart of course from the embarrassing 
questions asked by nascent philosophy, in that state of confusion 
which betrays so unequivocally their savage colouring. Mr. Rose 
points out that with all their progressiveness the Greeks never 
seem to have regarded the institution of slavery as anything other 
than a natural order of things, but here again it is easy to see 
that this attitude is consistent with their generally realistic 
outlook. They were, in fact, arch-extraverts and turned away 
instinctively from the chaotic subjectivism of savagery. They 
indulged freely in speculation, but they never confused facts of 
experience with those belonging to the world of phantasy, which 
is the essential error of primitive man. 

There is only one objection which we have to make to Mr. 
Rose’s work, and that is one which is suggested by the reading 
of almost every work coming from the pen of the orthodox 
anthropologist. As a class, workers in this field appear to have 
developed a keen sense of the nature of the primitive, however 
it may manifest itself, but at the same time to be singularly 
uncritical of the character of the rational system of ideas with 
which they contrast it. Most of them seem to be fairly strongly 
imbued with a somewhat old-fashioned type of rationalism and 
materialism, with which is usually combined a vague liberalism 
and a fair element of the “nothing but” attitude. Some of 
Mr. Rose’s remarks exemplify this very well. He saysin one place 
that the closing of the eyes in prayer in church is simply a relic of 
the time when the worshipper was frightened of seeing the God 
face to face. There may once have been this element in the action, 
but anyone who has ever made the simplest act of supplication 
must know that the process of introversion involved results 
naturally in the eyes being closed. Similarly, the christening of 
a child after a person is held to be the result of an unconscious 
belief that the use of his name will endow the infant with his 
desirable qualities, whereas in reality the correspondence that 
is being aimed at is of a far more delicate order. And when we 
are finally told that the vague dismay which we may experience 
on breaking a mirror must be attributed to our inherited fear of 
naving damaged the part of ourselves which is reflected therei?, 

we must really protest against such naive interpretations of 
experience. Apart from this failure to rise above the level of 
matter-of-factness, Mr. Rose has handled the subject in an able 
and attractive manner. 


—— 
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“I have been captured by 
its excellence.”” Won over 
to BARNEY ’S after 20 
years with another brand 


The pipe-smoker of long experience becomes conservative 
in his attitude towards brands of tobacco other than his 
own. He knows the qualities he desires in a tobacco— 
and he does not change his brand without very good 
cause. The makers of Barney’s themselves have always 
said, “If you have found a Tobacco which suits you, 
and which is consistent, stick to it.” 


This makes the following letter the more remarkable. 

It has been written with extreme fairness—the 
writer even suggests that his palate may have changed. 
Without comment from us on the merits of the tobacco 
supplanted, except to say that it is higher-priced than 
Barney's, we publish this letter showing that Barney’s 
conforms to the high standards set by a smoker of thirty 
years’ experience. 


(Original letter can be inspected at Bureau Address beneath.) 


“TI have been a Pipe-smoker for thirty years and, after 
“numerous adventures with much-advertised brands of 
“Tobacco, found Mixture, and had smoked it 
ss regularly for at least twenty years. 


“ Recently, feeling that either this brand was deteriorating 
“or my taste had become jaded, as an experiment I tried 

“ Barney's, not thinking that I should care over much 
“for it. I have been captured by its excellence ever 
“since... this is now some six months ago... . 


“IT am charmed with it.” 





Barney’s is consistent. If you are seeking a Tobacco 
which will not vary in flavour or goodness, try one of 
the Barney’s three strengths and your experience will 
possibly be the same as that of the writer above. 


1/1 the oz.: in three strengths 


Barney’s is sold everywhere at 1/1 the oz. in 1, 2, 4, 8 & 16 oz. 
Packings. Three strengths: Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


TO THE TRADE. —Supplies of the Barney’s 
(108) Trio and of Barney's Cigarettes can be @ 
obtained through al Gusinecton, or direct: 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1: Also at Edinburgh. 








“ Indispensable.” —Star. 


AN AMBASSADOR’s 
MEMOIRS «.» 


+y Maurice PALEOLOGUE 


(With 10 beautiful exclusive drawings 
and other illustrations. 18/- net.) 


“As reminiscences of diplomatic life in 
the midst of stirring events, M. Paléo- 
logue’s book can hardly be surpassed . 

he meets everybody who has anything 
interesting to say the author is an 
artist who writes with so subtle a touch.” 
—The Times. “ Brilliantly written and is 
not only a historical document of the first 
importance, but also a literary master- 
piece. No one can understand 
Russia or the Bolshevik movement who 
has not read it.”—The Daily Mail. 


HUTCHINSON @& Co. 


Paternoster Row. 














f “ The Magic of Islam™ 


NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 


51 distinct optional Itineraries for Tours beth at fixed dates and for dates, 
durations and Itineraries to travellers’ own specification 

wate 5, 4 and 5 Seater Cars oom. or closed) and 10 Seater Touring Cars 
oes of the Company's famous “ Transatlantique ~ Hotels at every stop. 


ALGERIA- TUNISIA - MOROCCO 


FIGIG. WARGLA, TUGGURT, BISKRA, EL OUED, TOZEUR, 
LAGWAT, GHARDAIA, MARRAKESH, RABAT, FEZ, TUMS, 
BONA, CONSTANTINE, BOU SAADA, TIMGAD, DJEMILA, 
CARTHAGE, MEKNES, BENI ABBES, IGLI, THE HOGGAR. 


Across the Southern Sahara by special “ Desert Cars.” The Palm-clad 
Oases. Vast Mud-built Cities, Snow-capped Ajlas. 
Tours of fram Two — to Two Months 
Company's oom Mail Steamers ows lurunows Cars. 
Company's own “ Tromalongee = Heals ( (33). 
LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 


Write to the FRENCH LINE 


Z<COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE L? 


ALL MALL, LONDON, SW.8 
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The account of adventures in the Antarctic under Sir Douglas 
Mawson and Sir Ernest Shackleton as the official photo- 
grapher on their expeditions, With 75 Illustrations. 21 /- net. 


“ Glimericks” promise to be “all the rage.” 
and mystifying Limericks in which the last word in each line 
is left blank, a clue being given as to its meaning. 


A story of Venice, a patrician heroine, and a gondolier. 


Author of “ Galfpagos : 


PUTNAM 


Argonauts of the South 


CAPTAIN FRANK HURLEY. 
Author of “ Pearls and Savages,” 


Jungle Days 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


Illustrated. 10/6 net, 


The Glimerick Book 


S. J. A. WITHERSPOON 


Profusely Illustrated. 3/6 net. 
a 
The Clio 


By L. H. MYERS 
Author of “The Orissers.” 


With a wrapper by E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER 
In his new novel Leo Myers deals with a group of Society 
people in a yacht on the Amazon. 


Simonetta Perkins 
L. P. HARTLEY 


Author of “ Night Fears,” 
7/6 net, 


7] 
24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


World’s End.” 
“ A series of stories from the author’s biological station in 
the forest of British Guiana, as strange as a nightmare, as 


entertaining as a detective story.” WEEKLY WESTMINSTER. 


They are new 


7/6 net, 


























Revealed for 
the first time 


WORLD TODAY 


On Sale 


Everywhere 


in the November 


The new Page Letters show 
how the United States entered 
the War, after the British 
Naval intelligence, which had 
been intercepting all German 
communications, disclosed to 
the Ambassador the notorious 
ZIMMERMANN DISPATCH 
offering Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to Mexico, with 
similar rewards to Japan for co- 
operation in an attack on the 


United States. 


THE NEW PAGE LETTERS 
will be published in book form 


by Heinemann early next month. 


You will be wise to 
order your Copy early 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Sorrell and Son. By Warwick Deerinc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The sanctimonious Victorian held that our troubles were sent to 
try us, but Mr. Deeping sends so many troubles to try his hep 
that at times our credulity is strained to breaking point. When the 
story opens Stephen Sorrell, temporary captain, who has divorceg 
his wife, is left stranded by the war with his schoolboy son. They 
are living in one of London’s mean streets, and are looking forwar 
to a happier life in a small cathedral town where Sorrell has secureq 
a job as assistant to a dealer in antiques. On arriving at the town, 
however, with but a few shillings in hand, he finds that the map 
who engaged him has died suddenly. Sorrell, at his wits’ end, 
thereupon decides to cut loose from his gentility, never very clearly 
defined, except that he had considered it infra dig. to carry his kit-bag 
to the station. He accepts an engagement as porter in a third-rate 
hotel, conducted by a handsome, vulgar and sensual woman, who 
delights in tormenting him. His wages and tips, however, enable 
him to keep himself and his son afloat, and presently he is rescued by 
another ex-service man who has put his fortune in a hotel. Her 
Sorrell works at first as second porter under a tyrannical bully of an 
ex-sergeant-major, and, hanging on in spite of everything, becomes 
head porter and in the end a partner in the concern. Meanwhile 
his steadily growing income enables him to give his son a sound 
education and to establish him securely in life as a leading surgeon, 
The story has power. The friendly and candid relations of father 
and son are well developed from age to age, and the latter’s experi. 
ments in life are described with a realism that for all its frankness 
never becomes offensive. Sorrell senior is uncommonly well drawn, 
though it is difficult to understand how a man so wisely determined 
when he reaches bottom could ever have fallen so low. 


Queen’s Folly. By Srantey J. Weyman. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman crowds the events of this romance of a 
governess into a few months during which the young woman, installed 
as instructor to the daughter of the Earl and Countess of Ellingham 
at Queen’s Folly, demonstrates her strength of character in the 
many false positions in which circumstances place her. Rachel 
South has been appointed by Lord Ellingham’s aunt, a malicious 
and interfering old woman, during the absence and without the 
knowledge of her real employers; and as Lord Ellingham is noted 
for his amours and is on bad terms with his wife, that lady harbours 
for a long time the not unnatural suspicion that her husband is in 
some way responsible for the sudden and unexpected appearance in 
her household of a young and good-looking young woman. To 
console herself in her loneliness Lady Ellingham has flirted discreetly 
with the handsome and impudent tutor of her young son, and this 
man, who has a wife living, makes violent love to the new governess, 
and the complications grow. Happily, whenever things become too 
threatening there is always at hand the Earl's brother, one of Nelson's 
captains, a hard-bitten sailor whose brusqueries hide a heart of gold. 
In the end the governess, who after all is the great grandniece of 
* Dr. South, the divine,” becomes her employer's sister-in-law. 
The story is somewhat unsophisticated for Mr. Weyman ; at times, 
indeed, one feels that it should have been published at Christmas 
time as a book for girls. The adventures, too, are fewer and less 
exciting than one expects in this author’s romances, though the 
attempted abduction and rescue of the heroine are stirring enough. 
As usual, however, Mr. Weyman, though not at the top of his form, 
gets the right atmosphere of his period, which in the present case 
is round about 1800. 


On the Face of the Waters. By Firora ANNiE STEEL. New Edition. 
Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. 

Although this novel was first published in 1896, it has worn so 
well that the passing of the years has all the appearance of an illusion. 
The fact that it deals with the India of the Mutiny has helped, no 
doubt, to preserve its freshness, but it is Mrs. Steel’s curious 
modernity of style and thought that has been its true preservative. 
Mrs. Steel writes of sex questions with neither the prudery nor the 
naively of the average Victorian woman novelist, who, as a rule, 
was either excitedly voluble or circuitously abashed whenever 8 
lover wandered outside the marriage service. The native setting in 
which the story is placed is quite admirable, and here Mrs. Steel 
displays an understanding of the Anglo-Indian problem worthy of 
a modern Colonial Office official trained in anthropology, a science 
which in °96 was not believed to have any bearing upon the govert- 
ment of alien peoples. The story is packed with incident, character 
and observation, and in every way deserves its republication. 


Swallowing the Anchor. By Witu1am McFer. Heinemann. 7s. 64. 

Mr. McFee’s name is not as familiar in this country as it is 
beginning to be in America, but his most notable book, Casuals 
of the Sea, will probably be remembered. He is, or was, a sea-going 
engineer who is more and more devoting himself to literature. 
There is no particular sea flavour about most of his work. Naturally, 
of course, he flings about him whenever he finds a wretched landsman 
showing crass ignorance of the ways of ships; but otherwise he has 
an all-round interest in life and literature. His present book consists 
mainly of articles contributed to American periodicals on various 
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: ; well-written treatise should be read in France, as well as in 
Ex-Under Secretary of State for Foreign ‘Affairs. this country and the United States.” 
orn 80 
lusion. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
ed, no 
vurious in b , 
vative. The book is worth the attention 
or the . 
a of every thoughtful man.” F le’ B 
ver oyie Ss DOO ers 
vod —Daily News. 
_ Steel BENNETT (Arnold). Don duan de Marana. A play in four acts 
thy of A later and different version of the Don Juan legend which in its 
ai nce development departs widely from the Don Juan “ Tenorio” of 
ans Moliére and Mozart. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Privately 
overn- a gy. 1923. Originally published £3/3/0 net. In new condition 
rracter 25/-, postage 
: BURKE’S PEERAGE at a Bargain Price. A Genealogical and 
2nd Impression, 5/- Published #0/6/ —_ =“ x of Cogete, ote, ~ wsiien. 
u £6/6/0 net. me copies offer rand mew) @ 
's. 6d. 2/ 5/0. Carriage paid in Great Britain. 
it is bove sent on approval. Quote Offer 462. 
asuals THAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles can supply it. Twenty Depart- 
- mental Catalogues issued. Mention requirements or interests and 
“going suitable Catalogues will be sent free. Books sent on approval. 
ature. THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT! Foyles will buy it—a single 
rally, LEONARD PARSONS, volume up to a library. 


+" 24 Devonshire Street, London, W.C. 1. FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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topical subjects such as the novels of Conrad or the pursuit of 
culture by American women. One, the most essay-like in form, 
is a description of the pattern-makers’ shop in the London engineering 
works in which he served his time. Another is an amusing account 
of a day’s work of a husband and wife who write serial stories for 
the million. Mr. McFee is as interested in his present craft as he 
used to be in work at the bench, and more than once he writes on 
some aspect of literary life. He makes a feature of common sense 
and his style is always downright. He has recently taken out 
naturalisation papers in the United States. With his British 
sympathies, such as they are, he will be a corrective to those who 
talk as though a good American should have no use for any author 
before O. Henry. 


The Brighter Side of European Chaos. By VERNON BARTLETT. 
Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 

This unpretentious book gives a more vivid impression of post-war 
Europe than any carefully documented treatise. One need not be 
an economist to understand from Mr. Bartlett’s pages what life is 
like in Vienna or Berlin or Rome. His description of the Council 
of the League in session illumines for one those familiar formal state- 
ments of the League’s work. The close-ups he gives of diplomatists 
account without need of further words for much of the politics of 
the last few years. As a special correspondent he has been in most 
of the countries of Europe since the war. Professionally it was 
his business to know what was going on; but being, as some special 
correspondents are not, an intelligent young man with an interest 
of his own in the tragi-comedy of Europe, he was not blind to things 
that had no news value. Add that he can write brightly and the 
title of his book is explained. He has had the usual ups and downs 
of the journalist. He interviewed the late Constantine of Greece 
during that exiled monarch’s stay in Switzerland. The king talked 
freely and gave him a good deal of new matter; but for some reason 
the interview never appeared in the paper, and as the days went 
by and there was still no sign of it, Mr. Bartlett fell more and more 
into disfavour. Kings are not as hardened to their utterances being 
suppressed by sub-editors as journalists have to be. A compensating 
experience was his being mistaken once for some eminent personage ; 
the station was hung with flags and he was feted for two days and 
given a special service in his honour. Such experiences are all in 
the day’s work of a newspaper correspondent. Mr. Bartlett’s 
purpose, however, is not to tell us of his own adventures but to 
extract humour out of European affairs. It is an amusing book. 


THE CITY 


HE only comforting thing about the fall in the French 
franc is that the Belgian franc has at last emancipated 
itself from its dependence thereon, and now ranks 

higher. As was indicated here some time ago it has always 
been a mystery to me that the Belgian franc should have been 
rated lower than its big brother. If any readers of these notes 
have lost money on French investments, they have themselves 
to thank, for the inevitability of a collapse has been pointed out 
repeatedly in these notes. The markets feel some uneasiness 
about the French situation, but are not allowing this to damp 
down their cheerfulness, which is not entirely unwarranted, 
in view of some satisfactory reports. The Gramophone Com- 
pany, for instance, shows a net profit for the year ended June 
last of £266,088, as against £195,137 for the previous year, 
and increases its dividend from 15 to 20 per cent. People 
who think that the spread of wireless means the doom of the 
gramophone, the player-piano, and similar devices for keeping 
men at home, might be asked to explain away the significance 
of these figures. 
* * * 

The Trinidad Leaseholds figures for the year ended June 
last also make a good showing. Only the preliminary figures 
are to hand, but these are sufficient to indicate the excellent 
progress that has been accomplished, as is shown by the following 
comparison for the last threevyears : 


1923. 1924, 1925. 
To Depreciation £157,084 £203,744 £254,744 
Net Profit £133,239 £205,230 £277,478 
Dividend 10% 174% 25% 
Carried Forward £41,749 £54,179 £56,229 


It will be noted that the amount written off for depreciation— 
that most important factor in eonnection with an oil property— 
has been increased. This share has frequently been recom- 
mended in these notes—in January last at 40s.—and the present 
price is 52s. 6d., which includes the final dividend of 3s. 6d. 
per share. One of these days people will awaken to the poten- 
tialities of oil shares ; and not merely potentialities, for I notice 
that the Phillips Petroleum Company, one of the well-known 
American oil undertakings whose shares have already been 


— 


recommended here, reports that its September net 
were $5,556,000 as against $2,561,000 a year ago, and for th. 
nine months ended September they were $16,012,000 as against 
$12,609,000. 

* * * 

I plead guilty to a prejudice against new issues which appeg, 
during a boom, for promoters naturally follow the fashion, 
and people are now scouring the East, endeavouring to find 
some rubber estates suitable for flotation purposes. Knoy. 
ledge of that fact naturally makes one distrustful of new rubber 
issues, but I am bound to confess that I am surprised at th. 
excellence of some of those still being offered. Remfield Rubbe 
offered a week ago at 20s. appears to be worth quite 30s, ip 
present circumstances, and is worth picking up at anythj 
below 7s. 6d. premium. The Allied Sumatra Plantation; 
issued this week at 21s. is also very good and comes out under 
such good auspices that it is bound to go to an appreciabl 
premium. There will be a good deal of stagging in this issye, 
and it will probably pay allottees to hold the shares until the 
stags have got out. Another company, whose shares are to 
be introduced on the market and not offered to the public, 
is Johore River Rubber Plantations. This company has q 
board quite exceptional even among rubber companies, and if 
obtainable at about 2s. 6d. the shares should be well worth 
buying. It will be seen that I am still extremely bullish with 
regard to the rubber position. I do not see how anyone who 
studies the outlook can be otherwise, unless someone has 
perfect rubber substitute up his sleeve. 

*” * ~ 

For authentic news of what is happening in other countrie, 
and sometimes in this, I place more reliance upon company 
reports and chairmen’s speeches than upon the daily Pres, 
It is the fashion just now to speak highly of the position and 
prospects of Brazil, and that attitude certainly seems to k 
justified by the steady rise in value of the milreis. Yet I find, 
on reading through the report of the general meeting of the 
Central Uruguay Railway Company, that the chairman stated 
that ‘ the revolutionary disturbances in the State of Rio Grande, 
Brazil, continue and have interfered considerably with the 
interchange of traffic with that country,” and at the meeting 
of the Uruguay Northern Extension Railway Company, the 
chairman stated that the former traffic received from Southem 
Brazil was being greatly hampered on account of political dis. 
turbances and unrest, and that the State of Rio Grande had 
been in a very disturbed state for some time. Presumably 
the rebels who were defeated in Sao Paulo a year or so ago 
have concentrated in the State mentioned. Some official 
pronouncement as to the position of affairs would be welcome. 
At the same meeting it was stated that the conversion of loco- 
motives from coal to oil was continuing, and that about 7% 
per cent. of the tractive power is now using that fuel. The 
company calculates that one ton of oil equals 1.4 tons of coal, 
and that “ provided the price is right, oil fuel has many advan- 
tages over coal.” A. Emit Davies. 
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‘on Ki Quality 
Ww rubber UALITY in tailoring lends an air of and supports and reinforces the appeal of the 
ed at the ; distinction to the wearer. It is a mind. In spite of extremely modest charges, 
d Rubbe necessary part of the equipment of the busi- the emphasis in the clothes produced by The 
80s, in ness man. It aids personal freedom and action Goss Service is always upon quality. 
ean IT COSTS NO MORE. 
ut under | Overcoats from Five Guineas. Lounge Suits from Six Guineas. 
preciable . . . 
his issue, T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
until the Telephone: CITY 8259. 
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the MOE ~¢ THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
countries, | “I APPEAL 
Company to the men and women of our Empire, and indeed to all who value 
ly Press, the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give generously 
tion and in support of our great Life-Boat Service.” 
ns to be We need 
at 1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 5/- 
gO . to provide and maintain the whole service. 
* Self 17/46 ae P in 
n stated i Self filling and “ Safety = from ni a fm Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ One in a Million.” 
—_ Regular type from 12/6. Nibs to sur : Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
a the hands. In Silver and Gold for presentation. There is no subsidy from the State. 
ny, the | OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS THE PEN BOOK ~ FREE ee. Guenen ¥. Suen. M.A., 
southern é LG. SLOAN, Ltd, Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, Londoe, W.C2 ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
‘ical dis- Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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\VIES. ; have bad nights 
‘ 
rs 
5 | 
; , 6c ”? | 
Y SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 
D O G DA S The “Sleepeezie™” is a soundly constructed trellis 
: frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
A “OWEN. "RU TERS by Gomen®. On ie or many strong coil springs 
I TE which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
Illustrated by Dilys Watkin. —y end 1 op Feo KH OW 
Includes poems by Kipling, Conan Doyle, cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
Chesterton, Groves. Lage, meme, Newbolt, of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 
y - . ' 
eee ete Ps Oe ae CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS | 
es. SEND NO MONEY 
Of ell booksellers 5/- Net. but give width of bed 
LONDON: CLEMENT INGLEBY. and mention “ New 
Statesman. 
PRICE 





for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 15/- 
4ft. wide - - 19/- 
5ft. wide - - 23/- 

LISTS FREE. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 




















THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
Hundreds of subjects 
Those at the head of this new movement tell us that 
it carries direct information on a hundred subjects to 
innumerable men and women. We are naturally interested in this move- 
ment, wherefore you can appreciate our enthusiasm when we found a new 
force suddenly arising to support and emphasise what we are seeking to do. 


Any one inf dealt with in 
weakens ormation upon any subjects a book, 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookla 


J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 





























UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not covered by 
insurance may mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can 
be secured by adequate insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


SCHOOLS 





F,DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


GEORGE WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE. 


The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD invite 
applications for the POSITION of HEADMASTER at GEORGE 
WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, which will become 
vacant shortly owing to the retirement of Dr. Alison. The salary 
will commence at {1,000 and rise by {50 yearly to £1,250, which may 
not necessarily be the maximum. Candidates must have an Honours 
Degree of a British University, and must not be more than 45 years 
of age. The successful applicant will enter on duty on 27th April 
next or thereby. Applications, with testimonials (32 copies of each, 
which will not be returned), must be lodged with the subscriber by 
23rd November. Applicants must give the names of three referees, 
and state (1) professional training, (2) University training and degree, 
(3) experience, (4) age, and (5) present position. Candidates may 
write direct to members of the Board asking for an interview, but 
canvassing is prohibited. 

GEO. STUART, 
Secretary. 
The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. 
October 23rd, 1925. 





| Fy PERSONAL SERVICE SOCIETY requires Assistant 
(woman) for responsible case-work.—Apply stating age, experience and 
salary required to SecrETARY, 89 Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


ELL-EDUCATED MAN Required to act as Secretary to Tech- 
nical Committee. Knowledge of office appliances an advantage. Must 
be good at detail and able to draft clear and concise reports.—Write stating 

age, education, experience (if any), war service and salary to Box No. 143, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


NIVERSITY WOMAN (Wycombe Abbey School and Girton 
College), age 23, seeks post, secretarial or otherwise. Literary or journalistic 
preferred. Languages, esp. Danish.—Box 142 NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OUNG WOMAN WRITER seeks work among books, or 
travelling. Recognised literary ability, publicity experience, languages, 
travelled, ver-atie, secretarial—Box 145, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway. London, W.C, 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
[IJ NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE STUDY OF WAR”’ will be given by MAJ OR- 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON, (Gower Street, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 12th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair wil] be taken 
by The Right Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. A provisional list of other Lectures 
in Military Studies, to be given during the Session, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

















EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





TUESDAY, November 3rd, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (Nr. Queen’s Hall). 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 


‘““NERVOUS DEBILITY AND THE SPINE.” 


Tickets: 2s. & 1s. at Hall. Proceeds to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN of 32, doctor, now living between Nottingham and Sheffield ; 
chief interest Psychology (member Brit. Psych. Soc.), with a certain taste 
in matters cultural; recreations—fishing, tennis, mild shooting, and still 

milder golf ; would like to meet those who might like to meet him. A car overcomes 
much distance.—Write Box 141, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


M's C. JEANS (Dipl6me Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
L Francaises) coaches in French and German mally or by correspondence. 
E 0d. Ne ee for Examinations. Conversation Classes for 
Adults.—Reipuaven, Barlswood Road, Redhill. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornszs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















H°2 Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Quotations for Blocks and Printing.—SANBRIDE PrEss, Middlesbrough. 





A THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. All sizes 
and textures. By Post direct from Factory. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, ATMERNIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


| = TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria 6t., London, 8.W. 1, 








AND BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.—’Xmas or 
Weseas ae. Lessons.—Fipp1an & MoRGAN, 119 Holland Park 
Avenue, W. 11. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEwis anpd SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 








es 
) Sag! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYyy 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as on 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. : 
tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Univer-ities. Junior Schoo 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


pnemmantnsieii 
Pp asmnover SCHOOL, Mayortorne Manor, Wendover 
Principals: IsaBeL Fry. , 
Avice TRENCH. 

Thorough education on modern lines. All usual subjects; also Economics ang 
practical work. 

Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 

Bursary of {80 per annum available January, 1926, for girl over 14, Pg. 
ticulars on application. 


‘y* , 

MA4LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS§, 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamprrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is ty 
develop the character, intellect and bealthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical) work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medicaj 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmig. 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
> level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own ground 
of 15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarden, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of ag. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.— Full particulars from the Principal, Min 
MILDRED > 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “Ne 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations fq 

Matriculation or Responsions li aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Gis 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotis and Miss J. S. Manvitze, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rrr Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4233, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa! and Medica) Gymnastics os the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, dc. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE. 8.W.15. Demonstration Schoo): Colet Gardem, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.a.} Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCB. 


NTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DEN. 
MARK. Winter Term November 5 to March 30. {30 for Board-residence 
and Tuition. Modern languages.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. tr. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
7 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
A UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Cliftoa, Bristol. 


UTHOR’S MSS., ete., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 












































- O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tae New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... ‘is aie «. 30s. Od. 
Six Months , a aie ice ie ww. 15s. Od. 
Three Months, ,, «.- ‘ inn ww. «= 7s. 64. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
os 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LTD. 


The annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., was 
held on Tuesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt. (the chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that the fifty-ninth year since the establish- 
ment of the business and the twenty-fourth of its existence as a public 
company found them in a well-entrenched position, from which they 
were able to survey the past and approach the future with a feeling 
of confidence and satisfaction. The tide of prosperity, however, which 
the world had been looking for ever since the peace had yet to come, 
and in the meantime they must content themselves with the knowledge 
that the position of the company with both the trade and the public 
had never stood higher. 

The volume of the company’s business during the year under review 
exhibited an appreciable increase, the percentage of that increase 
over that of the preceding year being the largest of any of the past 

ve years. 

. Proceeding to deal in detail with the various departments of the 
company’s business, he said that the output of the Christmas, New 
Year, birthday and greeting card department continued to exhibit, 
but in increased measure, those artistic qualities and originality of 
design, added to beautiful finish of production, which had ever stamped 
the Tuck card, and had gained for it its high reputation with every 
section of the public, including the most exalted quarters. That 
recognition was crystallised in many hundreds of the most recent 
reviews in the leading journals of the English-speaking world. 

The sale of picture postcards had shown its proportionate increase 
during the year. It was truly amazing, in face of our annual expen- 
diture of some 900 millions against about 200 millions in Mr. 
Gladstone’s time, that the comparatively small amount of {5,000,000, 
which the return to the penny letter and the halfpenny postcard 
postage was Officially calculated to cost ‘ue Exchequer should be 
allowed to stand in the way of the expansion of the country’s trade 
which, as experience had proved, followed in the wake of cheap postage. 

With regard to the company’s prospects, shareholders would be 
pleased to know, within rather less than a week of the completion of 
the first half of their new financial year, commencing May 1, that the 
invoice value of the goods sent out for that period gave every promise 
of exceeding the high figure of the corresponding period of last year. 
The directors approached the future with a feeling of confidence and 
satisfaction. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously adopted, and a fina] dividend, making 8 per cent. for the year, 
was declared. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck proposed the re-election of the retiring 
directors, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Captain Desmond Tuck, and 
the resolution was carried unanimously. The proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and staff. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Ask jor Descriptive List (Gratis), 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 195 Regent Street. W. 1. 
7INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, t hone, iy porters. Bed- 

toom, Breakfast and Attendance from &s. 6d. per t. tarifi 
cation. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone : 


OURNEMOUTH WREST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exu1s. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Centra) heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by bus to Shanklin end all parts of 

the island —Mrs, Wywwe, Godshil) Park. 
RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MassIncmAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


+ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 


Gardens. Best locality, ceatral. Lares, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. Rocers (cookery diploma). 
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FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Quantock 
House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed-sitting-rooms, 
constant hot water, gas fires, good cuisine, partial board ; 

Oxford Street 30 minutes. (Speedwell 2680). 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5.—Unfur- 


4 nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms; 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 



























¥ ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. EXpucaTionaL ADvER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


























Post Free on Application——Catalogue No. 263——— 
500 REAL BARGAINS IN NEW BOOKS 


suitable for Presents, Prizes & Libraries 
from 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, Booksellers. 
Teles. & Cables: “ Heffer, Cambridge.” 
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LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 1. 


SUNDAY EVENING at 7 


Dr. ANNIE BESANT 
November 1st 


“THE COMING OF THE 
WORLD TEACHER” 


Tickets: Reserved, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved, 1s. and 6d., 
from Queen’s Hall Box Office. 
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ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; posting, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
Speech Defects. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


in the above subjects are given by 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Author of “ Speaking in Public,” “ Elocution in the Pulpit,” etc.) 
Terms forwarded: 401 STRAND, W.C. 2. 
(Opposite Hotel Cecil.) Tel.: 6697 Gerrard. 
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Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., turned and beautifully re- 
tailored just like mew. Write for Descriptive Price List, or 
submit garments for free estimate. We collect. 
*Phone: Clissold 4777. The Pioneer Turning Specialists 


LONDON TURNING CO. 
Dept. E, 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ' 


OOKS.—Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 415; Kousseau’s 
Confessions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. £3 3s. ; 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols.. 248.; Anatole 

France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, 21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical 
Element of Religion, 2 vols., 30s. ; Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamer- 
ton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; Etchings of Seymour Haden, 308.; Dumas, Cele- 
brated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1925, {2 28.: The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols.. fine Library set, 1896, £3 108.; Punch, 
24 vols., £3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s. ; 
George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos. ; Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, {2 ; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., £7 108.: Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 428. ; 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1593, {2 28.; Burton's I) Penta- 
merone; o1 the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839. £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
1st Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 
25s.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
1894, {2 108. ; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., rst Edition, {2 28., 1902; Bewick's 
Birds and adrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 1os., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of 
old Shemell Plate 1912, £3 *8.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, 
{8 10s.; Hazlitt’s liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 5s. ; Hoffmann’s 
Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, {4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, £2 28. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896, Farrer, 
Eaves of the World, z vols. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 

OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., {7 ; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.— HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


HE SPECTATOR,” Published by S. Buckley and J. Tonson 
1712, in perfect condition. Will be sold for best offer.—Mrs. SLATER, 
s High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

JEADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD. 








Chairman: Auditor: 
A. Emit Davizs, L.C.C. Siz Joun Mann, K.B.E. 

An Investment Trust on soundest lines 
with over 2,000 Members. Each indi- 
vidual holding (whether the minimum of 
£1 or the maximum of £200) is spread 
over more than 150 carefully selected 
investments. 

Half-yearly dividends paid since incep- 
tion, at rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of income-tax, and 
substantial reserves built up, already 
exceeding one year's dividends. 


Invested Capital now 
exceeds £130,000. 


Booklet, “‘ What an Investment Trust 
Is," sent free if mention is made of this 
paper, on application to: 

FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD., 














LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Killing two birds with one stone 
is a saying that implies an ideal performance. 


If you can at one and the same time provide for those dependant 
upon you and also benefit yourself, surely you are fulfilling the 
adage to the limit. This you can do by effecting an “ Acme” 
Policy with the Standard Life Assurance Company. 


The “ ACME” Policy 


—the highest point in the development of Life 
Assurance—provides :— 
FOR YOUR DEPENDANTS a capital sum at your death, 


with large bonus additions. (Premium payments 
limited to twenty years only.) 


FOR YOURSELF freedom from all payments after twenty 
years. An increasing fund of credit. Guaranteed 
Loan and Surrender Values. Disability benefits by 
which, in the event of total permanent disablement: 


(a) All premiums cease; 

(b) The full sum assured is payable at death; 

(c) In addition, compensation to the extent 
of one-tenth of the sum assured for ten 
years. 


Write for particulars of this splendid policy, ““AD” 18, 


to:— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 

















BROAD STREET HOUSE, 





T E cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Faetory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84. 











20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 





{ WITH: OR - WITHOUT - CORK -TIPS 
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